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Conducted by Lawrence Durborow, Inc., Educa- 
tional Advisers, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 








This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 














on ee MERICAN ACADEMY 
rma grr de OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


based on ten years’ successful 


Playhouse production For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 








Under supervision of Gilmor Expressional Training 
Brown, assisted by a faculty of 
high professional standing. Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Information on request. 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. WINTER TERM:-ORENS JANUARY 15th 
PASADENA COMMUNITY —— — 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION Catalogue describing-all courses from the Secretary 
39 Se. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Calif. Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Oe 4D HE ED Ee EW 
“ ¢ INSTITUTE ¢ 
Studio 222 East 54th St. PLAza 8877 





New York City 





of 
Maria GERMANOVA - = = = = = = = Director 
The Dance Arts é : 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY - = += = = = «= Consulting Director 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA - = «= - «= «= «= Technique of Acting 
at the American Laboratory Theatre 
Technical training in Voice Production, 


Ballet, Body Rhythm, Diction and Fencing. 
For Information write for Booklet A 
a a a 


222 East 54th Street, New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


CLASS WOR K AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 
a & Second Production Opening in January 
For information apply to TCHEKHOV’S “THE THREE SISTERS” 
George Birse, Mgr., 222 E. 54th St. Directed by MARIA GERMANOVA 
PLAza 8877 Wednesday, Thursday, Friday night of 
or each week 





Pauline Denny, Sec.-Acc., 
518 Madison Ave. 


Tickets at Box Office 


MR. GEORGE BIRSE, General Manager 
nm Sane 222 East 54th Street PLAza 8877 
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American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


“THM, MOVEMENT 
_ AND MUSIC 





Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Daleroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Season October 7th to May 3lIst 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 


The 
LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


announces 
a new member of its faculty 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Mr. Tillotson has received his train- 
ing from Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, 
and Tobias Matthay, London. For a 
decade he has given annual concerts 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, and last 
summer conducted Master Classes at 
the Lamont School, Denver. 

The Longy School is now using 
exclusively the 
BALDWIN PIANO 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Minna Franziska Holl, Director 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 





Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 





9 EAST 59TH STREET 
wew voeaen tt ta 
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Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuURYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 





Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 














The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Studio of Acting and 
Dramatic Production 


124 East 40th Street New York City 


TRAINING FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


SUBSCRIPTION SEASON OF 
PLAYS FOR STUDENTS 


Recommended as the best school of 
the theatre by the John Murray An- 
derson - Robert Milton School, which 
has discontinued its activities. 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 


Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics — Voice — Stage 
Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 8, and 4 yr. 
courses. Complete Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Mid-Year Term Opens February $rd 
Address Registrar 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER 
STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall— 
Nantel 


Mez. 864 : Laurential Mts. 
7th Ave. & 56 St. : 
Province of 
New York, N. Y. Quebec 


Sept. 15-June 1st July 5th-Aug. 10th 


Telephone—Circle 1350 























FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of 


DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 
Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. Enrolment open. 





Catalogue on request 


611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 


























EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 





Rhythmic 


Movement 





10 West 13th Street 
New York City 
Phone Algonquin 8075 


























THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage 
Technique with Miss Irvine , 
personally. Work sponsored 
by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


' Teacher of Alice Brady. 





Winter session begins 
January 38rd 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 
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FINE ART OF DANCING 
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PARNGVA 


BALLERINA COLN OPERA GERMANY 














The Pacific North West 
Leading Tributary Theatre 


Direction 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Course includes 
Theatre Technique, Acting, Stage 
Mechanics, Lighting, Producing 
and Staging of Plays, Phonetics, 
French, Voice Training, Comparative 
Art, Fencing, Dance, Eurythmics. 


CORNISH SCHOOL 











Drama Music - Dance 
NEW YORK STUDIO 32WESTS8 Seattle Wash. 





























School and Studio Directory continued 


OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIYE. 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
DOMSE FOR THE MIME 
STEINWAY HALENYC 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 

















MILLS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 


Music - Drama - Art 


Mills College, Calif. 
June 30 - Aug. 9, 1930 


Courses in Dramatic Arts : 
Voice - Speech - Play Writing - Play 
Production - Stage Craft - Puppetry - 
Dancing. Complete program of courses 
in Music and Art. Academic Credit. 
Co-educational. Residence and recrea- 

tional facilities on the campus. 


Address: Miss Mary Dewees, Sec. 





























Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


DH Pe LAH PICK 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 
Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


283 Clark Road 





Brookline, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
=] THEATRE 


m FS FACULTY 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


Whitford Kane 
Cloyd Head 
and others 






B. Iden Payne 
Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso Ianelli 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in 
entire work of the theatre—produc- 
tion, acting, scene design, costume 
and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA 
for free descriptive bulletin. 


Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























CHOICE SCHOOLS 


(THERE are a large number 
of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 
The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is givensuch 
inquiries. 























MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


available for 


Private lessons for 


PROFESSIONAL ACTORS and SINGERS 
By Special Arrangement 


ADDRESS 


Alax Tillo - 15 West 75th St. - New York 
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SERVICEABLE 


NAT LEWIS 


DANCE NECFSSITIES 
AT ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES 


Nat Lewis, famed for over 25 years 
for his service to the followers of 
the dance, offers a group of par- 
ticularly good values that should 
interest all dancers. 
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ALL SILK OPERA HOSE 
Incomparable, long-wearing, luxu- 


In service weight 
all colours. 


$3.00 


Other Opera Hose $2 to $7.50 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
NAT LEWIS 
LEOTARDS 


Lovely, yet sturdily constructed for 
hard usage. Enhances every grace- 
ful contour of the body. Marvelous 
for stretching, limbering and acro- 
batic work. Send bust, hip and 
girth measurements. In Sunback or 
conventional style. 


$3.00 


DANCE BELTS 
Made over Nat Lewis Specifications 
of Finest Silk Elastic. 
Six inch width §2 
Eight inch width $2.50 
SPECIAL PRICES ARRANGED 
ON PURCHASES OF ONE 
DOZEN OR MORE OR GROUP 
PURCHASES BY SCHOOLS OR 
CLUBS. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Inc. 


Dept. F-X, 1580 Broadway 
New York City. 
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AKNOEDLER 


Established 1846 





Portrait of Lady Howard, by Sir Peter Lely 


NEW YORK 
14 EAST 57TH STREET 
LONDON PARIS 
15 OLD BOND STREET 17 PLACE VENDOME 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


And Now to London—Plays 
and Machines—The Dance 
Theatre—Sean O’Casey 


HE new address on the title page 

of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 

25 Charles Street, Haymarket, 

S.W. 1, is more than an announcement of 
the fact that the magazine is establishing 
an office in London. It is a way of indi- 
cating in print that the idea of the world 
theatre, for which THEATRE ARTS is a 
recording instrument, has taken a long 
step forward. Across the Atlantic and 
across the Pacific, THEATRE ARTS has al- 
ways gone. It is only typewriters, edi- 
torial and business desks and subscrip- 
tion files that have never crossed before. 
But even they are an index of a new 
growth and a new ambition, perhaps one 
should say, an added opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. The friends of THEATRE 
ARTS, from one corner of the world to 
the other—the audience for the best in 
the theatre as well as the playwrights, 
actors, dancers, designers, directors and 
critics everywhere who are giving to the 
modern theatre and demanding from it 
the finest effort—have created for 
THEATRE ARTS a strength and power in 
its field beyond all relation to numbers. 
They have, moreover, virtually dictated 
an international, independent policy for 
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January, 1930 





Sketch by Donald Oenslager 


Mlle. Falconetti; the French actress 
who made an outstanding success last 
year as Joan in the French motion 
picture, The Passion of Joan of Arc, 
has become the director of the The- 
atre de l’Avenue in Paris where her 
first production is announced as La 
Rouille, a play by the two Russian 
dramatists, Kirchon and Ouspensky, 
translated and adapted for the French 
stage by the French playwrights, No- 
ziére and Bienstock. The same play, 
under the title, Red Rust, has just 
been added to the program of the 
Theatre Guild in New York. 
& 

Now comes the announcement that 
the second production of the Players’ 
Theatre of London, a recently estab- 
lished playhouse directed along the 
lines of the American little theatre 
by Dorita Curtis Hayward, will be 
the Comic Artist by the two Ameri- 
can writers—Norman Matson and his 
wife, Susan Glaspell. Two fine plays 
by the latter, The Inheritors and The 
Verge, have been very popular among 
the English experimental theatres. Are 
we allowing one of the founders of 
the Provincetown Playhouse, one of 
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THEATRE 


America’s most promising _ play- 
wrights, to slip from our grasp? 
@ 

The newest addition to England’s ex- 
perimental theatres will be the Grat- 
ton Theatre, Tottenham Court Road, 
which Judith Wogan is converting 
from a cinema into a theatre. The 


Grafton, announced to open’ in the 
spring, will have the distinction of 
being the only one of its kind to have 
a London County Council license, so 
that not only members of the society 
but the general public will be ad- 
mitted to the performances. 


The delightful design above is one of 
a series by Ludwig Kainer, who did 
the settings and costumes for Max 
Reinhardt’s revival of Johann Strauss’ 
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the magazine by the suffrage of their 
subscriptions and their support. The 
American subscription list of THEATRE 
ARTS includes, as it obviously should, the 
names of the people in every state in the 
Union who serve the theatre best. The 
foreign subscribers’ list has become prac- 
tically a roster of the leaders in the 
world’s first theatres from Moscow and 
Tokyo to London and Madrid. Experi- 
mental theatres from Finland to Turkey 
find the magazine necessary to their 
progress. A score or more universities 
and colleges in Japan and China make 
it available to their students. Librarians 
around the world from Cuba and 
Mexico to Australia and India put it on 
their reading tables. And the letter files 
of THEATRE ARTS bear increasing evi- 
dence of the fact that these centres look 
to THEATRE ARTS as a clearing house of 
theatre information and opinion. All 
this seems to impose on the magazine the 
need to create a freer and fuller editorial 
current. This need THEATRE ARTS now 
sets out to fill by the enlargement of the 
magazine, the addition of new foreign 
correspondence, and the opening of the 
London office. 


ROM the experience of dramatists 

who have attempted to present the 
conflicts of this machine age it is evident 
that such material must be carefully ap- 
proached or it will defeat its user. The 
recent performance in Berlin of Walter 
Mehring’s play Der Kaufmann von Ber- 
lin, produced by Piscator, the German 
production of Max Brand’s opera, 
Machinist Hopkins, also produced by 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Piscator, the several machine age plays 
of the New Playwrights Theatre and 
the Theatre Guild’s production last year 
of Eugene O’Neill’s Dynamo seem to 
have proved, according to most critical 
opinions, that machinery on the stage has 
succeeded only in impoverishing the 
drama it was meant to enrich. Each of 
these plays shows man the victim of the 
machinery he has created. Unhappily 
the playwright has been laid low as well, 
for the machines have destroyed the 
unity and coherence of his work. They 
stand out with too great an emphasis, 
leaving the play misshapen and ineffec- 
tive. And so the dramatist and protag- 
onist of the drama alike become the 
slaves of the machine. 


HAT the theatre is not headed 


for complete dissolution, as the 


QUAKER CITY PLANS. TREND IN LONDON 
A PEOPLE'S THEATRE 0 LITTLE THEATRE 


Sponsors Would Have Repertory Success of Stage Society, Gate 
Company Present Clean Plays Theatre and Others Inspires 
at $1.50 Top Price. New Croup to Follow. 


NUCLEUS FOR ART CENTRE LABOR PARTY PLANS HOUSE 
Will Give Plays for 


City Councll Aaked to Provide ®"* S 
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pessimists think, but is spreading its 
wings and taking flight into broader 
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Die Fledermaus at the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. Such distinguished 
players as Hermann Thimig and Hans 
Moser were in the cast. Johann 
Strauss was born more than one hun- 
dred years ago and is dead more than 
thirty years, and yet the quality of 
his music is so enduring that Victor 
Lehmann, writing of him in the maga- 
zine of the Deutsches Theater, says, 
“The Viennese, who wished to do 
honor to their master at his death, 
buried him close to Schubert and 
Brahms. But Strauss is not dead. He 
is alive with us in spite of jazz 
rhythms and the saxophone. He is 
a part of our youth and will be a 
happy possession of our old age.” 
That Strauss should be so alive in 
Vienna is hardly strange. It is more 
remarkable that his charming opera 
should find a renewed life in a city 
so little given to renewal as New 
York, where it has recently been re- 
vived by the Shuberts under the title 
of A Wonderful Night. 
° 


Actors in Russia must henceforth per- 
form without the stimulus of praise 
from the press, according to a dispatch 
received by the New York World 
from Moscow, under date of Novem- 
ber 4:—“ ‘Publicity may flatter the 
artist, but it is a menace to art,’ said 
the Soviet Commissariat of Educa- 
tion in a statement today when it 
placed a ban on publicity for actors, 
singers, pianists and even lecturers. 

“Henceforth no Soviet newspaper wil! 
be allowed to apply to individual 
artists in reviews or in any notices 


such complimentary adjectives as 
‘talented, ‘famous’ and ‘well 
known.’ 


“The same order prohibits any ful- 
some wording of posters and advertise- 
ments. The instructions have been 
issued to all editors in the country and 
also to the censorship branches.” 

s 


A recent issue of the Shakespeare As- 
sociation Bulletin, after a favorable 
review of The Taming of the Shrew 
as produced and acted in motion pic- 
tures by Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks, makes the following edi- 
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torial comment: “We do not believe 
that the future of Shakespeare on the 
professional stage is seriously threat- 
ened. ‘The evidence of seven com- 
panies touring various parts of 
America during the present year 
would seem to prove a continuing de- 
mand among large enough numbers of 
people willing to pay for the- privi- 
lege of seeing his plays upon the 
stage.” Speaking of former produc- 
tions of Shakespeare-on-the-screen, 
the editorial continues: “. . . some 
of these versions have obviously made 
a Roman holiday out of Shakespeare’s 
original form and intent. All the 
more eagerly then should we welcome 
the sincere and skillful efforts to re- 
flect on the screen so far as possible 
the very ‘form and pressure’ of his 
scenes. Such an effort seems to have 
been made by the two famous film 
ae. s 

9 
Orchestras and musicians from fifty 
nations are expected to take part in 
the international music festival sched- 
uled for 1930-31 in New York. Otto 
H. Kahn will serve as honorary chair- 
man, Count di San Martino, Presi- 
dent of the Augusteo Orchestra of 
Rome, wil! head the European Com- 
mittee, and Marquis Tokugawa of 
Japan, the Far Eastern Committee. 
Frederick N. Sard of Vienna, who 
organized the Beethoven Centenary in 
1927 and the Schubert Centenary 
last year, and John Erskine are 
credited with originating the plan. 

@ 
Deems Taylor, composer of The 
King’s Henchman, who was commis- 
sioned by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to write an opera for fu- 
ture production, has announced that 
his new work will be based on the 
story of Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbet- 
son and not on Elmer Rice’s play, 
Street Scene, as he had previously 
stated. The latter work is temporarily 
postponed ; the Peter [bbetson opera is 
scheduled for production in the sea- 
son 1930-31. 

* 
Walter Hartwig, director of the Na- 
tional Little Theatre Tournament, 
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fields, is indicated by the news in these 
three headlines of columns (none of 
which appeared in the dramatic section) 
from a single copy of the New York 
Sunday Times. 


tow SILVER TASSIE, by Sean 
O’Casey, refused by the Abbey 
Theatre which made the fame of his 
earlier plays, continues to have a stormy 
course among the playhouses of the 
world. When it was produced in New 
York by the Irish Theatre under the di- 
rection of Miceal Breathnach, it was in- 
sufficiently rehearsed and so badly acted 
that it roused almost nothing but dis- 
favor among the few first-night critics 
who saw it. But there was vigor enough 
and poetry enough in the drama and the 
production to secure it—an almost un- 
heard of thing in New York critical cir- 
cles—a later and sometimes a second 
hearing. Sufficient interest has been 
aroused in the play’s potentialities to 
give credence to the report that Charles 
Cochran’s English production will be 
brought over to take the place of this 
brave, if unsuccessful, effort in the by- 
street. In the meantime the play is avail- 
able for readers in a volume published 
by Macmillan, and those who are inter- 
ested and who have a keen visual im- 
agination can judge for themselves what 
certain scenes of the play would be like 
(such, for example, as that in Act IT, 
during the chanting in the ruined mon- 
astery) if the theatre today knew how to 
use the voices of the chorus as success- 
fully as Tiller or Albertina Rasch have 
learned to use its legs. It would be in- 
teresting to hear one of the Mass Choirs 
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A caricature of Charles Chaplin modelled 
in wax by the young Mexican artist, Luis 
Hidalgo, and recently exhibited, among a 
number of other likenesses of famous folk 
by the same artist, at the Fifty-sixth Street 
Galleries. (Photograph by Townsend) 

















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


announces the first ‘“Long-Play 
Tournament and THEATRE ARTS 
MontTHLYy Cup Match” to take place 
in New York City from May 12 to 
17, 1930, just following the annual 
one-act play tournament. The an- 
nouncement is of real importance both 
for its intrinsic interest and for the 
implication of growth in strength and 
ability of the Little Theatres which 
enables them to undertake the presen- 
tation of experimental plays. Only 
plays not regularly produced or sched- 
uled for production are eligible for 
the tournament, which carries awards 
of $1,000 and a silver cup to the 
winning group. 
@ 


At the annual Hastings musical festi- 
val in England, the overture to Si- 
belius’ musical setting for Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest will be played 
for the first time. 

s 


The Salzburg Festival Society, it is 
reported, has been completely reorgan- 
ized, and with the aid of substantial 
financial support from the Austrian 
government and the Salzburg provin- 
cial government, is planning its pro- 
grath for next year. So far announced 
are a completely new production of 
The Marriage of Figaro, revivals of 
The Magic Flute and Rosenkavalier, 
Fidelio, Don Juan and Don Pas- 
qualle. Clemens Krauss, Vienna’s new 
opera director, Schalk and Bruno 
Walter will be the directors. 


The Istituto Nazionale del Dramma 
Antico, that has for several years been 
active in the revival of Greek classics 
in the old Greek and Graeco-Roman 
theatres of Italy, announces for the 
spring the Iphigenia at Aulis of Euri- 
pides and the Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, in the theatre at Syracuse. 
* 


The Munich Kammerspiele profits di- 
rectly by the advent of the talking pic- 
tures in America which sent Emil 
Jannings (whose distinguished work in 


of Germany read such a scene as this: 
CROUCHER (intones dreamily):.. . 
And he said unto me, Son of man, can 
this exceeding great valley become a val- 
ley of dry bones? 
(The music ceases, and a voice in the 
part of the monastery left standing, 


intones: Kyr...ie...e... eleison. 
Kyr...ie...e... eleison, followed 
by the answer: Christe . . . eleison.) 


CROUCHER (resuming): And I an- 
swered, O Lord God, thou knowest. 
And he said, prophesy and say unto the 
wind, come from the four winds a breath 
and breathe upon these living that they 
may die... . 

(A group of soldiers come in from fa- 

tigue. They are wet and cold and 

they are sullen-faced. They form a 

circle around the brazier and stretch 

their hands toward the blaze.) 

1ST SOLDIER: Cold and wet and tir’d. 

2ND SOLDIER: Wet and tir’d and cold. 

32RD SOLDIER: Tir’d and cold and wet. 
4TH SOLDIER: Twelve blasted hours 
of ammunition transport fatigue! 

1ST SOLDIER: Twelve weary hours. 

2ND SOLDIER: And wasting hours. 

3RD SOLDIER: And hot and _ heavy 
hours. 

1ST SOLDIER: Toiling and thinking 
to build the wall of force that blacks the 
way from here to home. 

2ND SOLDIER: Lifting shells. 

3RD SOLDIER: Carrying shells. 

4TH SOLDIER: Piling shells. 

1ST SOLDIER: In the falling, pissing 
rine and whistling wind. 

2ND SOLDIER: The whistling wind 
and falling, drenching rain. 
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3RD SOLDIER: The God-damn rain and 
blasted, whistling wind. 

1ST SOLDIER: And the shirkers sife 
at home coil’d up at ease. 

2ND SOLDIER: Shells for us and pi- 
anos for them. 

3RD SOLDIER: Fur coats for them and 
winding-sheets for us. 

4TH SOLDIER: Warm. 

2ND SOLDIER: And dry. 
‘ 1ST SOLDIER: An’ ’appy. 


HE new Dance Repertory Theatre 

is scheduled for a week’s per- 
formances in January, and the announce- 
ment carries a high hope with it. It is 
in the first place added evidence that the 
forward movement of the dance in 
America is progressing past the point of 
individual achievement to that of group 
effort. The program will include joint 
recitals with Martha Graham, Tamiris, 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, as 
well as solo concerts by each of them. 
It will give these talented dancers a 
chance to measure both their achieve- 
ment and their experiment by the tests 
of union and of comparison. But more 
than that, the formation of this group is 
a step forward in the recognition of the 
alliance between the dance and the the- 
atre. The actor-dancer has been a fea- 
ture of all the best days of the theatre’s 
past, and, in all such days, mind and 
body and voice were the actor’s chief 
tools. To do without that training of the 
body which only the dance can give (and 
the theatre during its more naturalistic 
days has done without it) is to limit both 
the actor’s power and the theatre’s scope. 
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The Last Laugh and The Patriot 
will be remembered) back to the 
theatre from Hollywood. As guest 
player, his parts included the leads in 
plays by Knut Hamsun and Haupt- 
mann. Following his appearance in 
Munich, Jannings will play at the 
leading theatres in Berlin and Vienna. 
@ 

To newspaper readers the abandon- 
ment of the project for a new Metro- 
politan Opera House on the so-called 
“Rockefeller site” may seem but an- 
other iconoclastic step in the long 
search for a suitable new home for 
grand opera in New York. It is very 
easy to overlook, however, the count- 
less and complicated architectural, 
financial and social problems that con- 
front those who are directly interested 
in the construction of a modern opera 
house. Readers of Joseph Urban’s 
new book entitled Theatres which 
contains, besides an _ introductory 
essay, forty-eight sketches by the au- 
thor, are made aware of many of 
these problems and will observe how 
one of the most intelligent designers 
of our day would solve them. Mr. 
Urban speaks of the difficulty of 
“‘making both ends meet’ in an enor- 
mous house, built necessarily in the 
best section of the city and used for 
a limited number of hours during a 
limited number of days.”’ The possi- 
bility of lightening the burden of ex- 
pense by making the building availa- 
ble for other uses, such as concerts and 
festivals and by the addition of offices 
and studios, must be considered. Ap- 
proach by automobile must be made 
easy and parking space provided. As 
to the auditorium itself, Mr. Urban 
says: “What was originally a large 
house holding two thousand people 
must today be enlarged to hold five 
thousand, all of whom must hear and 
see well. In such a house with the 
stage enormously widened, probably 
to cover the whole width of the audi- 
torium, there will be no room for the 
present diamond horseshoe.” The 
sketches of a proposed opera house 
were made when a site on 57th Street 
was being considered. 
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Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


ROM the rush of uncertainty in which it starts its every season, 
F Broadway emerges at about this time of year to find itself a 

show shop, inviting its public to come bargaining for separate 
items: Mrs. Fiske’s exuberant comedy in Ladies of the Jury, or two 
expertly written acts of George Kelly’s Maggie, the Magnificent or 
the phantom idea that motivated Robins Millar to the writing of 
Thunder in the Air... . They are vagrant values, but surprisingly 
numerous, perhaps, in a scene that shifts so often and to so many 
tunes that are quite apart from pure theatre. When, therefore, the 
theatre breaks through, in something approaching its entirety, with 
so many as three productions—Berkeley Square, Bitter Sweet and 
V eneer—they intimate that the month has had some fundamental as 
well as fleeting importance. 

Fantasy can nowhere cast so effective a spell as in the theatre, when 
the theatre sets itself to provide for it, and in John L. Balderston’s 
Berkeley Square, based resolutely on an unfinished novel by Henry 
James, beauty, strangeness and pathos are brought together with all 
that quiet sagacity, that finished, flavored performance can convey. 
Staying very close to James’ The Sense of the Past, Mr. Balderston 
has played a game with time and space and fashioned the tale of 
Peter Standish who, lost in affectionate reverie for the eighteenth 
century England of his ancestors, actually is allowed to go back and 
become one of them: a man of the present taking his knowledge of 
our world into the presence of another one—the London of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of Dr. Johnson, of Sheridan. Here, even had he 
gone no further, Mr. Balderston had achieved the materials for a 
comedy of anachronisms. But he barely flicked it, and went on to find 
a further magic and a tragedy of frustration in the situation of that 
second Peter Standish, become the first Peter Standish, who, know- 
ing that events cannot be altered when they have already happened, 
must marry Kate Pettigrew though he loves her sister, Helen; who 
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sees the eighteenth century not glamorous, as he had dreamed, but 
filthy and cruel; and who, departing finally from one whose clairvoy- 
ance lets her see the future as he has seen the past, knows that he has 
loved a woman gone beyond recapture. 

In the structure of Berkeley Square, considered as a reasoned story, 
there are puzzling complications, as there were in James’ plan, both 
finished and outlined, and as there must be in any scheme so entirely 
submerged in fancy. It was more essential that Berkeley Square 
should be credible in its feeling for the intangible qualities of 
atmospheric charm. And this it achieves though Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
reproduction of an eighteenth century room, so stamped with per- 
sonality as to be a character in the drama. He achieves it through 
distinction of costumes, and, in particular, Valerie Taylor’s radiant, 
dramatic wearing of them. But chiefly it is Mr. Balderston’s careful 
underwriting, turning the mind free in strange, inviting places, and 
through the clarifying intelligence of Leslie Howard in a double 
role, that the play arrives at a metaphysical quality. Here, for the 
first time this year and rare in any play, is a performance that estab- 
lishes its points, quickly and sharply, in the silent understanding that 
transcends the deliberate explanations of an actor to his audience. 
For whether Peter Standish is airily quoting epigrams not yet uttered 
by Oscar Wilde, or is struggling in doubt with forces that must take 
him away from a supernal existence, Mr. Howard invests those 
moments with the glint and economy of unfinished gestures, the 
eloquence of sensitive restraint. And, once the difficult premises of 
the play are accepted and its uncertainties are overlooked, the ease 
with which he conquers its transitions codrdinates a production other- 
wise somewhat lacking in the strength of his own enthusiasm. With- 
out him, Berkeley Square is sometimes apt to become a prettified 
charade, monotonized by such a performance as that of Margalo 
Gillmore and robbed of the gusto we have come rightfully to expect 
of a period. But altogether it attains strong fragility. It belongs to 
the theatre of enchantment. 

It is the principal attribute of Mrs. Fiske’s unfaltering talent for 
comedy that it overcomes even the farces so devotedly arranged to en- 
compass it. Currently her play is Ladies of the Jury, by Fred Ballard, 
palpably weak in itself but setting a nice problem in technique as 
Mrs. Fiske races through it, now with robust abandon and again with 
unerring acuteness. In the first act (so runs Mr. Ballard’s fable) she 
is the only juror who favors the acquittal of a lady charged with 
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A setting by Joseph Urban for Mozart’s tuneful 
opera, Don Giovanni, favorite of countless lovers of 
music, revived this season for the first time in many 
years by the Metropolitan Opera Company. (Photo- 


graph by Carlo Edwards) 
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Nicholas Yellenti’s design for a scene at 
Coney Island in Hugh Stanislaus Stange’s 
grim tragedy of New York life, Veneer. The 
set, aided by exceptionally ingenious lighting, 
adds much to the effectiveness of the play. 


Robert Edmond Jones’ lovely setting for the first act 
of Martin Flavin’s drama of college and metropoli- 
tan life, Cross Roads. Unfortunately the spatial lim- 
itations of the proscenium prevented the producers 
from giving this set the height desired by the de- 
signer and indicated by the picture above. 





Cross Roaps 




















THE GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 


A scene from the Theatre Guild’s production of 
Romain Rolland’s drama of the French Revolution, 
The Game of Love and Death. The setting was de- 
signed by Aline Bernstein. ‘The picture shows Otto 
Kruger as the hunted aristocrat, Claude Vallée, 
Alice Brady as Sophie de Courvoisier who loves 
and shelters him, and Frank Conroy as her husband, 
the elderly scientist and legislator, Jerome de Cour- 
voisier. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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murder; at the final curtain her fellow jurors agree unanimously with 
her. There is no more to a shoddy plot than that, but in the warm 
glow of Mrs. Fiske’s sturdy assault it becomes the framework for a 
sweeping performance, rich in suggestion, continuity, and, always 
surety. Her speech may be clipped and abrupt as sentences hurry 
madly after each other. It is unfailingly clear and it misses no point. 
Though she sits in the jury box, unblinking in apparent seriousness, 
silences are made alive with the humor enforced by pose and gesture. 
The nervous tapping with a lorgnette, a sniff of impatience, the edge 
of exaggeration in her honeyed persuasion. They are mannerisms, of 
course; the weapons that have served before to follow a situation, a 
line to the furthermost point of its possibilities. And in her use of 
them, and the contrasting failure or inability of others to use them, 
one recognizes them as the old school of constant awareness that not 
only recognized artifice but leaped at the opportunities it afforded. 
It is bright, hard work, calculated to keep farce going at the incessant 
speed it demands, particularly when, as in Ladies of the Jury, the 
play has no sustaining force save hers. If the tricks seem at first glance 
to be merely boisterous, a second glance and a third tell you how 
perfectly they are under her control, how carefully they are adjusted 
to the pace she knows the play can stand and yet remain on the lighter 
side of caricature. It is an assurance that sweeps down on points half 
made, catches them up and charges them with a new vitality. So a 
mildly amusing idea—a lady playing havoc with court room pro- 
cedure—becomes suddenly a piece of full blown absurdity. You 
forget the play. You forget everything but the moment at hand. It is 
acting which, by its very preoccupation with itself, is of the player’s 
theatre. 

George Kelly’s Maggie, the Magnificent, and two new plays by 
Martin Flavin, swung the balance of interest and importance rather 
definitely back to the playwright—in Mr. Kelly’s instance a play- 
wright who, with Craig’s Wife, The Show Off, and The Torch 
Bearers has developed in the theatre his own style, his own clarity 
of satiric purpose. His style, in Maggie, the Magnificent, continues 
to be distinctive and his comment a satirical pattern of vaudeville 
alternated with the cruelty of a studied transcription from life. In 
Maggie, the Magnificent is a phase of life which Mr. Kelly has 
searched before, always with biting results, and here again it is hidden 
beneath an acrid monotony. The daughter of a slatternly boarding 
house keeper, Maggie has grown up with an introspective aloofness 
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inherited from her dead father and intensified through the years by 
her reaction to her mother’s vulgarity. That, and the wrangling 
minutiae of their detailed existence together are of a confined bitter- 
ness that Mr. Kelly can imply with startling and occasionally over- 
whelming exactness. As long as the play is held to this milieu, it is 
not only certain but powerful; its physical inertia (partially 
accounted for by some vague direction by the author) can and indeed 
must be forgotten in the intensity of his concentration. But in ascrib- 
ing to Maggie this shadowy inheritance from her father—baldly 
described as “‘a sense of something better than all this’—Mr. Kelly 
has come to cross-purposes that take him away from what is visible, 
recognizable and hence, for him, theatrically effective. There was 
uncertainty in the role of Maggie, as Mr. Kelly wrote it and as 
Shirley Warde was accordingly constrained to play it, that contrasted 
significantly with the intimate assurance in the role of the mother and 
its playing by Marion S. Barney: whatever Mr. Kelly intended their 
relative effects to be, Miss Barney alone was given the materials of 
reality out of which to create a living character: repulsive, gross, 
admirably vital. For seeing and hearing in a Kelly play are believ- 
ing: and it was only when he dwelt loosely with the influence of 
heredity that the naturalistic illusion failed abruptly. Between Mr. 
Kelly’s talent, which lay in the role of the mother, and his sympathy, 
which was directed at Maggie, was a confusion that finally left his 
play unpointed. It is not that his subject is illegitimate, even for his 
own art of exactness. Joseph Hergesheimer, treating almost the same 
situation from a novelist’s point of view in Linda Condon, sharpened 
a girl’s revolt into reality by giving it a definite goal—a girl sought 
beauty, and nothing else mattered. But in Maggie there is more 
petulance than conviction. When she has endured the final insult of 
a blow from her mother, she leaves her boarding house home to find 
solace in the luxury of a country estate temporarily entrusted to her 
by her employer. And in the respite she finds there, amid garish 
splendor, Mr. Kelly has been guilty of inadvertent irony in the por- 
trait of his heroine. Maggie, after two acts devoted to setting her 
free, is discovered largely negative when she attains that freedom; 
as negative as the third act, given over to settling every problem save 
the most important one. But the two acts that draw a sordid, smoulder- 
ing picture are written with a taut, objective fidelity. And if the prin- 
cipal vacancy is always apparent in his general plan, Mr. Kelly has 
again surrounded it with an abundance of personal characterization. 
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The presence on Broadway of three new plays—The Criminal 
Code, Broken Dishes and Cross Roads—by one author, Mr. Flavin, 
would under ordinary conditions be cause for some suspicion, par- 
ticularly in view of the success of the first. Of the trio, The Criminal 
Code, considered in these pages last month, is indeed alone of endur- 
ing importance. But the remaining two plays, different in style and 
viewpoint from the first and from each other, are marked by a similar 
conscientiousness. In Broken Dishes, a comedy of a frankly old school, 
Mr. Flavin has done no more than to tell again the sure-fire story 
of the worm-like husband who turns at last and becomes the fighting 
monarch of his own household; as old as it is, however, and as de- 
pendent on an unfailing formula, it is a comedy which wisely leaves 
room for its acting to give it a final character. In Broken Dishes, it 
is Donald Meek, pathetic, whimsical, triumphant and making rich 
capital out of a playwright’s outline. In Cross Roads, equally alive 
to the importance of fluid, expressive playing, Mr. Flavin under- 
took to write a serious play of youth in college. His play, as a matter 
of craftsmanship, is too concerned with preserving its balance of plot 
to continue for three acts as a study of people and problems. Mis- 
fortunes crowd too mechanically into the lives of a young medical 
student and his co-ed fiancée as they struggle to escape the impossi- 
bility of their marriage until he has finished five years of training. 
But despite the rigid symmetry that ultimately thwarted his scheme 
and turned it toward melodrama, Mr. Flavin achieves in his first act 
the simplicity of a direct statement of a universal problem. Leisurely, 
a little waywardly but always sensitively, his dialogue catches a theme 
of futility and reduces it to bare and affecting essentials. Engaged 
in this translation into simple terms—a feat organically aided by 
Robert Edmond Jones’ best settings of the season—were Eric Dressler 
and Sylvia Sidney in explicit and searching performances, directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Mr. Dressler, particularly, promises now to 
surpass the early competence of his performances in Excess Baggage 
and Exceeding Small. There was a suggestion of unforced power 
and nervous, pliant energy in his style that gave it a greater variety 
than he had yet shown. 

There was a saving sensitivity of performance in Veneer, too. 
For Hugh Stange’s play, resembling Exceeding Small and many an- 
other in its routine of middle-class tragedy in New York, called 
for dispassionate perception in its playing if it was to escape its own 
lack of invention. Not that the heart of Mr. Stange’s play is banal, 
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for it is the always provocative clash of romance and idealism. But 
like almost every play of its kind, it was mechanically decorated 
with unimportant efforts at an additional realism. From Henry Hull 
and Joanna Roos, however, as the boy and girl captured by a false 
romantic glamor, it received the clarifying simplicity of under- 
statement; a simplicity which rescued the play for character before 
it could be lost to more lurid aspects that might have turned it 
toward melodrama. Yelilenti’s settings, realistic and economical, 
entered into this directness of motive, too; and, as scenery does when 
it achieves its purpose of silhouetting the task of its actors, steadily 
illuminated a drama’s intrinsic meaning. 

The routine formulae of our stage’s plots—apart from the treat- 
ment that may be accorded them when they reach the theatre—are 
so very commonplace that the loss of a fresh rearrangement of ideas 
is a very real one. Thus, when Robins Millar decided, as his theme 
for Thunder in the Air, upon the notion that the dead return only 
as they persist in the memories of the living, he had already gone 
very far toward the spectral effectiveness of Outward Bound or 
Barrie’s The Well Remembered Voice. A soldier, ten years dead, 
comes back. To his father he is still an unregenerate and disgraceful 
son, to his mother he is inevitably an angelic child, to his fiancée he 
is the handsome lad in tennis flannels, his infidelities forgotten. His 
memory, because it is many things to many people, is accordingly an 
intricate pattern inviting slow, subtle revelation of character. What 
Mr. Millar has done, to the complete destruction of the mood that 
should have pervaded Thunder in the Air, is to utter his thesis so 
insistently that its strangeness fades in the glare of reiteration. Before 
the first appearance of Corporal Vexted his character has been fully 
outlined, his story virtually told. That the play was not beyond recap- 
ture was evidenced last summer at Stockbridge, where Alexander 
Dean successfully produced a version which he had deleted and re- 
written. The failure of the Broadway producers, who evidently 
returned to the original script, approaches a lesson in certain very 
elementary aspects of production. One waited in vain, for instance, 
for the simplest use of lighting to come to the aid of this supernatural 
story, and, waiting, listened to players who had been directed toward 
a sepulchral uniformity of style and voice when every quality of the 
play called for virtuosity. 

The failure of Thunder in the Air was in its lack of style, and 
from that failure one turned by way of contrast to Noel Coward’s 
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operetta, Bitter Sweet, to rediscover how unity may carry off a pro- 
duction no single element of which is outstanding. There is, appar- 
ently, no end to what Mr. Coward, as an actor, a serious playwright 
and the master of such a revue as This Year of Grace, can do com- 
petently in the theatre. ... Now, in a musical romance, he has written 
the book, music and lyrics and, as director, has harmonized them into 
a set of miniatures. His libretto, essentially sentimental, attains 
dramatic force in a chronicle of an English lady of quality who, on 
the eve of her marriage to a gentleman of substance, runs away with 
a music teacher to live the café life of the Vienna of the ’80’s; and 
who, after the death of her husband in a duel, goes on to become a 
famous singer and return at last to the London she had left a half 
century before. Even more striking than the innovation of a self- 
supporting story in an operetta has been Mr. Coward’s light and 
unafraid blending of the romantic values of settings and billowy 
costumes and plainly nostalgic melody. His score, though it is not 
commanding, touches off the sentimental essence of successive eras, 
seeking out their wistful charm rather than the easier travesty that 
might have been accomplished; and in its playing (principally by 
Evelyn Laye, the prima donna) is a controlled precision that keeps 
a romantic style always intact. 

There was nothing to condone the production of Thomas H. 
Dickinson’s Winter Bound, even as an experimental venture, by the 
Provincetown Playhouse. Mr. Dickinson, in pained form-letters 
despatched to the press, has said that in Winter Bound he was con- 
cerned not at all with a suggestion of a homosexual relationship be- 
tween two women, but with the ideal of a woman’s freedom from the 
slavery of any sex manifestation whatever. An author’s statement of 
his intentions is one thing. Their own statement, as they come through 
in the final test of a play’s performance, is quite another, and Winter 
Bound, incoherent, repetitious and evasive, suggested that Mr. Dick- 
inson might have done better to write a play that would stand without 
an author’s post-production footnotes. As it was produced at the 
Garrick Theatre, Winter Bound settled down after its first act to a 
series of feeble gestures toward the theme of The Captive. Two 
women, one an assertive, masculine sculptress, the other a fragile girl 
sentimentally stamped with a longing for love, home and children, 
come to a Connecticut farm house for the winter to see, it is said, if 
they can attain a plane of life transcending sex. Directly Emily 
Fullbright responds to the passion of a neighboring farmer, however, 
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: there commences a series of quarrels that swamp the play in sugges- 
tions of abnormality. Was Tony Ambler bitter because her com- 
| panion had descended from an ideal, or, was she, as the play suggests 

in effect, merely jealous? Assuming that the playwright, acquainted 
} with his own purpose and his characters, was convinced of the former, 
then it was plain to the-point of clumsiness that Mr. James Light, 
the Provincetown director, had seized upon the vagaries of the text 
to direct it from quite another point of view. Aline MacMahon’s 
performance, fine as it was in its tempo and authority, was made the , 
pivotal point of a type of pointless meretriciousness. 

... A season’s failures are sometimes as interesting as its successes, 

| and the quick demise of John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, as 
| revived by William Harris, Jr., ten years after its first production 
| here, is a phenomenon in changing taste. The play, an austere and 

eloquent application of the chronicle method to a modern theme, pre- 

sumably had worked its way into the public consciousness as one of 

the classics of our time. And certainly Mr. Drinkwater, though he 

wrote with detachment and avoided the homespun idioms that would 

have tricked him, humanized the Lincoln legend with warm, selec- 

tive skill. In the cast, repeating what had been thought to be a memor- 

able event, were many of the original players, headed by Frank 

McGlynn, an actor dedicated to a role that he has steadily perfected. 

... The revival of Abraham Lincoln lasted a week. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


UR monthly reviews of the London stage, of which this is 
the first, will consist of theatrical rather than dramatic 
criticism. And in case any reader should think that a false 

distinction is being made between these two forms, let us answer his 
objection forthwith. 

There is plenty of good dramatic criticism in London, as in Berlin, 
Paris, New York and other cities of theatrical importance. That is 
to say, there are plenty of journalists able to interpret the individual 
work of Shaw or Galsworthy, Maugham or Lonsdale, Ervine or 
Coward or Sean O’Casey. Their criticism, as far as the play is con- 
cerned, is as independent and disinterested as any playgoer could 
wish. The few paragraphs or half-column composing a dramatic 
notice, re-telling the plot of the piece as it reacts upon the critic’s 
mind, and briefly summing up the character of the performance, are 
probably better done nowadays than in any previous generation of 
dramatic history. A good deal of pompous, long-winded criticism 
has disappeared for ever. A signed opinion individually expressed, 
containing good material for a headline or two—that is the require- 
ment of the modern editor, and the modern playgoer accepts it freely. 

The signature brings with it some abuses—for instance, the prac- 
tice of individual gossip-writing under the colour of reviewing. But 
that is a small matter. In general the critic describes the play faith- 
fully as he sees it, and his essential concern is with the play, and the 
implication of his work is a belief that the whole mechanism of the 
theatre, with its array of artists, is set in motion to translate printed 
or typewritten drama into its stage equivalent. The merits or demerits 
of a performance are measured by the success or failure of the 
imaginary translation. 

This approach to the theatre is almost universal among critics, 
even among those who write at leisure for weekly journals. These 
latter often disagree violently with the verdict of their colleagues in 
the daily press, who have over-praised or over-damned some particu- 
lar piece; but they, even more than the daily reviewer, are inclined 
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to take the literary view of drama, that is to demand a translation of 
better plays into terms of theatrical performance. How precisely this 
translation is to be effected by the actors and directors, or how pre- 
cisely the better and better plays are to be written by the playwrights 
themselves without a theatre ready to receive them, these highbrows 
are not quite sure; but they are dissatisfied with contemporary drama 
because it is less subtle than the contemporary novel, or less inspired 
than contemporary poetry, or even less intelligent than contemporary 
criticism. The dramatic critic holds the field; the theatrical critic is 
outnumbered to such a point that he is almost invisible. 

Readers of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY will understand that we 
wish to make him seen and heard and understood. To our mind 
theatrical art is not a translation but an original language, like the 
arts of music or sculpture or painting; and drama represents the 
ability of the playwright to speak this language and make it his own. 
To our mind the theatre is to be judged, not by the fidelity with 
which it reproduces the thoughts and fulfills the intentions of indi- 
vidual dramatists, but by its own capacity to inspire good writing, 
good playing, good direction, and good design. If good writing 
comes first among these, and must remain the first, that is because the 
theatre itself originated in the brooding mind of man; because theatre 
as well as drama is a branch of poetics; and because the dramatist’s 
written word is the sole enduring record of theatrical performance. 

But that is only to put in a few words the conception for which this 
journal stands, and for which theatre artists of many countries are 
working today. It is needless to repeat here all the watchwords of 
the new theatrical movement. The point is that this movement is most 
inadequately represented in present-day criticism. That in itself may 
justify our adding to the volume of critical writing, and giving, long 
after the production of individual plays, our own survey of their 
meaning and their place in the theatre. 

We cast no aspersion on the competence of dramatic critics to write 
theatrical criticism, if they will. Some of them are playwrights them- 
selves, that is to say, writers to whom the theatrical process is already 
familiar. (The position of the critic-playwright is a delicate one, 
requiring almost superhuman integrity and independence; but let 
that pass.) Others are artists who truly respond to theatrical impres- 
sions, and at the same time preserve judgment enough to distinguish, 
say, between a brilliant performance of an indifferent part and an 
indifferent performance of a brilliant part. A small number of critics, 
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A scene from Jew Siiss, one of the outstanding pro- 
ductions of the London season, showing Frank 
Harvey as The Duke, Peggy Ashcroft as Naemi, 
and Matheson Lang, who has received much crit- 
ical acclaim in the part, as Siiss. The settings are 
by Aubrey Hammond and the costumes by Herbert 
Norris. (Photograph by Bertram Park.) 


Jew Suss 








JEw Suss 


The Scarlatti ballet in the London production of 
Jew Siiss. This drama began as a play in German 
by Leon Feuchtwanger, was made by the same 
author into a novel which in turn was dramatized 
by Ashley Dukes. Now Feuchtwanger is preparing 
a translation of Mr. Dukes’ play for production in 
Germany. (Photograph by Bertram Park) 
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doubtless, see nothing but the play that is set before them (in the 
sense of the tale that is told) ; but they see this play so often that even 
they must sometimes seek refuge in reflecting upon the nature of 
theatrical presentation. If the critic nevertheless writes dramatic 
criticism pure and simple, that is because he accepts the conventional 
belief that a playhouse exists for the publication of drama, just as a 
printing-house exists for the publication of books. That is the belief 
of most modern dramatists, including all the greatest of them; and 
it is good enough for him. After ruling the theatre successfully for 
several generations, the dramatist has now achieved the real triumph 
of ruling the critic. 

This view is accepted against the critic’s better judgment, for he 
knows well that with a handful of exceptions, like Ibsen and 
Tchekov, Shaw and Barrie, the names of dramatists count for little 
on a playbill and are scarcely known to the man in the street. The 
names of players are much better known; and if we had a group of 
original young directors or producers in the English theatre, they 
would soon become quite justly celebrated. The real theatrical public, 
which is that small section of the public in the habit of playgoing. 
is intensely interested in theatrical presentation and would be inter- 
ested in theatrical criticism if any were forthcoming. Of course it is 
interested in drama too, but it knows the place of drama in the theatre 
rather better than the professionals of the press suppose. The real 
theatrical public would rather see a new theatre with a policy than 
a new dramatist with an idea. We agree with it most heartily, for 
we know that when the theatre with a policy is there, the dramatist 
with an idea will soon be writing for it, and writing the better for 
the knowledge of the purpose and destination of his work. 

Now to consider the bearing of this upon the English theatrical 
situation of today. We stand in the late autumn of 1929, forty years 
after the first production of 4 Doll’s House in England, thirty years 
after the first professional productions of plays by Bernard Shaw, 
twenty years after the Court Theatre and the appearance of Gran- 
ville-Barker and Galsworthy, ten years after the end of the World 
War, five years after the failure of the expressionists, five months 
after the death of Diaghilev and the dissolution of the Russian Ballet. 
These successive milestones arouse varied emotions, but they all mean 
something to our theatre, and a theatrical critic must be aware of 
them all. 

Of the plays that survive from last season, Journey’s End is clearly 
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the most remarkable by far. The piece is now familiar to every city 
of. Europe. Theatrically speaking, this drama of real experience 
stands apart from all dramas of imaginary experience that are gen- 
erally called realistic. It derives its chief appeal from the fact that 
it was once actually lived by the audience, either personally or sym- 
pathetically; and however strange its explosive action may be, it can 
never be regarded as happening in another world of the imagination, 
but always as having happened in this world of fact. R. C. Sherriff 
can afford to snap his fingers at posterity’s opinion of his play, for 
posterity will not have lived it. It is the audience of 1929 which 
kindles the flame of interest in Journey’s End from a respectful blaze 
into a world-wide conflagration. And becoming more and more 
widely discussed, the play is taken more and more often for what it 
assuredly is not—a sermon against war, a call to universal brother- 
hood, a political or international event. It remains a play of real 
experience, well acted; and as such it may go on its celebrated way 
from season to season. 
The Apple Cart was noticed here on its first production at the 
Malvern Festival. It takes the fancy of London for many reasons, 
of which the chief is the well-chosen moment of its appearance. To 
old Shavians the ideas in it are none too new; but to plain citizens 
of 1929 they are highly topical. A Labour Government is in power 
in England; its advent no longer causes any especial flutterings in 
the bourgeois breast, and indeed we are all ready to believe that it 
resembles every Government that has gone before it. Particularly 
good fun, therefore, can be made of theories of democracy and theo- 
ries of kingship; and nobody should pretend to see more than good 
fun in the extravaganza. It contains a piece of really distinguished 
acting by Cedric Hardwicke as King Magnus. Otherwise it is pub- 
lished—for that is really the only way of alluding theatrically to a 
Shaw performance—it is published in rather garish style, with set- 
tings and costumes that inspire no confidence in the taste of coming 
generations. And when it comes to be printed, it will read exactly 
4 as it plays, with that extreme lucidity which exasperates even as it 
enlightens. 

The Silver Tassie, by Sean O’Casey, had been refused by the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, before being accepted in London. Here O’Casey 
boldly leaves his natural field, which is the study of his own folk at 
home, and ventures a whole act of expressionist war-drama, which 
a in turn is designed by Augustus John and most sensitively directed 
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by Raymond Massey. Theatrically each separate moment of this 
scene is impressive, yet the poetic content of the whole is not enough 
to justify the experiment. And dramatically the chief motive is the 
maiming of an Irish soldier whose sweetheart quits him for an able- 
bodied man—a motive which harrows without deeply moving us, 
because there is no actual or even theatrical solution of such a riddle. 
O’Casey leads us, not without real poignancy of expression and deep 
humanity, into these blind alleys; and there, perforce, leaves us 
bewildered because we realize that he only wants to ask the single, 
tragic question, “Why?” The rich back-chat of two Irish comedians 
remains the satisfying part of the play—but that is child’s play to 
O’Casey and to them. 

Jew Siiss, a tragic-comedy in five scenes based upon episodes in 
Leon Feuchtwanger’s historical romance (called in America Power), 
brings Matheson Lang back to London and sets him, in the opinion 
of most critics, definitely at the head of his profession. Since I had 
the writing of this play, I must say no more about it, save that the 
scenery is designed by Aubrey Hammond and the costumes by Her- 
bert Norris; while the music, which includes Scarlatti’s Pastorale 
as the theme of a ballet, is arranged and conducted by the young 
composer, Constant Lambert. Jew Siiss will be seen in America in 
due course; meanwhile a German translation is due shortly in Berlin. 

Thanks entirely to the propaganda of criticism, there is now a 
limited but dependable London audience for Tchekov’s plays, and 
Philip Ridgeway boldly rallies this public at the Fortune Theatre 
for productions of The Seagull and The Three Sisters, the latter 
directed by Theodore Komisarjevsky. Several projects for Theatre 
Guilds on the New York model are in the air, and it is likely that 
two of them at least will materialize. The Stage Society, remem- 
bering that it produced Journey’s End last season after the play had 
been refused by a dozen regular managements, persists rightly in 
believing that there is room for its Sunday night activities. The 
Festival Theatre at Cambridge, which for several years past has been 
the scene of Terence Gray’s original experiments in stagecraft, has 
been let for a year to Anmer Hall, known to London playgoers as a 
producer of Sierra; but this only means that Terence Gray is looking 
for a wider scope and allowing himself leisure to take stock of the 
theatrical situation in England and abroad. The London dramatic 
critics, who are busy men, it is true, seemed to be almost unaware of 
his activities as director of the Cambridge theatre; they are bound 
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to find him a challenging force in their own field before very long. 

The Gate Theatre, last season, produced far too much “rough 
stuff” and gave too little thought to its acting. This season began with 
Grand Guignol, and continued with a revival of Maya. The first 
important production, Lenormand’s Eater of Dreams, is in rehearsal 
as I write. 

St. John Ervine’s The First Mrs. Fraser, which has been running 
for several months at the Haymarket and will run for many more, 
Frederick Lonsdale’s Canaries Sometimes Sing, and H. M. Har- 
wood’s 4 Girl’s Best Friend, should give occasion for a study of the 
present position of English comedy and comedians—-but that must 
wait until next month. 


ARRIVEDERCI 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Drawings by Edward Craig 
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O this is the road the Caesars trod 
and Hannibal came?r— 

this winding strip of stones and sod 
resisting the feet and hoofs of men, 

their beasts and whatever their nodding god 
two thousand years and more? 
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Then what is the human use or aim 

of the centuries? 

Here there’s neither a nest of roofs 

nor a shroud of dust 

to show where the armies leaned awhile 
for a drink and a crust, 

nor a single sigh to recall the proud 

and long-nosed emperor. 


Does that lanky mule ahead of us 
hail from the past? 

Must wandering spectral memory 
strike me aghast? 

As stolid as any army, 

what is he dragging along?— 

a load of Carthaginian spears 

or missiles as modern as bullets? 


And that dark-skinned African 

goading him on, 

cracking his whip with high gusto, 

chanting a barbarous song, 

more in time with himself than the beast— 
is he the ghost of Hannibal’s grief? 


Giuseppe?—but who was Giuseppe ?— 
merely Giuseppe 

from the village of Rapallo 

driving his figs to market 

beyond those blue hills on to Genoar 

The spears aren’t bullets, the bullets are figs? 
Then history’s hollow 

and glory’s a terrible thief. 


I’m from a youthful country. 

So many great things died 

before we were born, I’m mystified. 
You must tell me these things 

as you might tell a child— 

‘Once upon a time’—not too fast. 






Where have they gone, those twor— 
they’ve just turned that bend r— 
and the bend drops down to the sear— 
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did they trip, fall, slide, are they lost? 
No, thank God, they at least are alive: 
I can still hear the warning 

ching . . ching. . 

of the bell on the beast. 


This is a desolate path now— 

no one before us, no one behind 

in the vacuum sea-blue, sky-blue. 

And now we’re around the bend 

there’s another bend and beyond, beyond— 
did you say Genoar— 

Genoa, Columbus, America, . 

1492? 


No sound, no sound but the mule! 
Haven’t you enough bells in Italy? 
One hears them scattering throbs 

from all the steeples 

you've stretched to your gods— 

must your mules be wearing them too? 


What a wretched little call— 

like fate and its echo— 

‘come hither, go thither!’ 

Whither does it lead 

through all the funereal r— 

surely not heaven?—whose heaven r— 
Jove’s ?—Jehovah’s P—J esus’ P— 

and whose will be next? 


No, I’m not sacrilegious. 

My land of liberty 

has bells of its own 

created by the tone 

of coins clinking in combat— 
now what are you laughing at? 


That which is old, so old to you 
is altogether too new for me, 
and you laugh, laugh— 

Italians laugh at everything, 

as if you’re the children 

and we the ancients 

with our mountainous caverns 
and canyons of gold. 
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Your blue sky’s no use— 
not to me—it’s a fraud! 
I’m as cold as if it were snowing, 
as if these peaks were the Rockies, 
but thank you sir, grazie signor, 
arrivederla! 


No, I’m not going on— 

I haven’t the heart to continue— 
nor the feet, the hoofs, the faith— 
as it is, 

I’ve lost something on the way— 
what it is, I can’t say. 


I’ll take the same road back to Rome— 
or one less familiar— 

one your angels haven’t trod, 

where the sod is less green in December 
and tragedy’s at home. 

I’ll go looking for black— 

I'll be begging some priest 

to point out the right track 

and lend me a mule 

with a hopeful ear 

and an innocent bell— 

if bells there must be. 


Or why not your poper— 
may I call on your poper— 
is it true, does he really 
descend from St. Peter? 
You laugh?—you’re a devil! 
Arrivederci! 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
VENETIANS 


By STARK YOUNG 


INCE early in the nineteenth century two of the chief require- 
ments made of poetry have been sincerity and naturalness. 
Does the poet really feel as he says, and is the poem true to 
things as they are, is what it says said naturally? This is the attitude 
that most people bring, as a matter of course, to the poetry they 
encounter. 
It is clear how this attitude tends to stress the personal element in 
a poem, and how it asks most of all what a poem means, and then 
restates this meaning in what seems a natural, direct statement of it. 
This implies, of course, that it prevents us from seeing the poem first 
of all as a work of art, which it is; that it leads us to forget that any 
genuine work of art has its own sincerity and is true to its own nature, 
which is the only way anything could ever be natural; and that it 
prevents us from viewing the work of art in its just perspective. The 
result of all which is that we get the general idea of the poem, but 
cannot clearly distinguish what its style is, and so miss some of its 
content and meaning, of which the style is an inseparable part. 
There are poems, like some of Burns’ lyrics that are so simple and 
natural, in the ordinary sense, so close to the poet’s private emotion, 
that this test of sincerity and naturalness, as the average man now 
takes it, leaves them undisturbed. There are poems like some of 
Keats’, where the thought, extracted and put into plain terms, would 
shrink to a mere platitude. And there are poems like Spenser’s 
Prothalamion, which is completely distorted and denied unless we 
see it as a work of art created in honor of an occasion, exactly as a 
pageant might be, or painted panel, or court ballet, but using words, 
images, rhythms, cadences, stanzas, tones, instead of garlands, cos- 
tumes, movements, gestures, colors, or visual patterns, as the case 
might require. For an extreme and easy example of all these disasters 
—as regards perspective, thought, style, and the right content of a 
poem—there is that place in Shakespeare’s sonnets where he says 
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that his verse will live forever and so keep the beloved’s name alive: 


So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


What nonsense has been written about these lines, stressing their per- 
sonal element and missing the elements of artifice and tradition! The 
great poet, we are told, foresaw his immortality. As a matter of fact 
he is employing one of the common motives of the Renaissance sonnet, 
from Petrarch on; they used it to deck out their verses, as the painters 
for Lorenzo’s court used in their designs the three rings entwined. 
This sort of made-up significance, oblivious of perspective and tra- 
ditional motive, is typical of reams of art criticism. 

The fact is, however, that the case with poetry is not so simple as 
might be. Words, which are the medium of this art, are elusive. They 
are not things in reality but only symbols of things, and they have 
diverse meanings and associations for every individual. There is the 
idea, too, in poetry, it stings us, seems real and close to us, and leads 
us toward saying it over for ourselves in our own way. In poetry, 
then, it is not so easy to see the idea, the feeling, the style, the complete 
whole, the work of art. As we read Shakespeare we think we are 
thinking as this sixteenth century poet does, but we are really think- 
ing in terms of the thought around us. I am convinced that fifty per 
cent of Shakespeare we miss. 

Some of Shakespeare we get directly. Some we get as a kind of 
blurred, general sum; it stirs our imagination and we feel somehow 
its persuasion and truth. A great deal of Shakespeare we apprehend 
because of his force or the universality of his interest. His lyrical 
power and quick, sharp sensitivity give immediacy very often to the 
boldest and most fanciful excursions into poetic imagery and complex 
statement. But the remainder we confront with acquiescence, rever- 
ence, dismay, confusion, resentment, or fatigue, according to our case. 
To take examples. We understand directly the main theme of King 
Lear. We feel the great, general impact upon us of the scene where 
the old king wanders on the stormy moor. To comprehend the scene 
as it is written, is another matter. When Shakespeare writes that 
Lear stands 


A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man, 


it is the way we ourselves might think it. But it is another matter 
when he makes Lear say to the storm: 
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You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 


This is the full Shakespeare, writing out of his inspiration, but 
writing also out of his period. 

In many of Shakespeare’s passages we could profit by viewing his 
work in the light of some of the painting of the Renaissance. We 
should see thus not the profound thought, of course, not that so much, 
but we might see more readily the elements of style, artifice, artistic 
design, ornament, pure arrangement, for what they are, in a work 
of art. For this practical use a picture has certain advantages. It is 
seen in a single sweep and seen whole, and it is seen quickly. Its pur- 
pose is patently decorative and pleasure giving; and if its beauty is 
carrying enough, we accept it, and along with it accept its style, and 
see what this style is. And everything about a painting makes it 
more easily detached from us than a poem is. It is easier for us to 
think of a painting as period than to think of a poem so. 

We had best begin with Shakespeare as Renaissance art, not earlier, 
for he is the child of that elaborate and vaulting time, at once so 
sophisticated and so strangely fresh. We all know the complexity of 
designing, the copious abundance and the taste for imagery and 
learned illusion that the Renaissance artists displayed. In Perugino, 
Raphael, Ghirlandaio, Ghiberti, or a score of other artists of the 
Renaissance, look at the classical borrowings; the ornate column in 
the background here; the intricate rhythm of the group of figures 
there, with their careful feet, their bent and straight knees and elo- 
quent arms, and their studied folds of drapery or erudite properties; 
the conceits in the phrasing of the design; the grotesque fancy of the 
monkey or little dog beside those declaiming figures; the anatomical 
academics; the skillful accessories to the main scene; the counter- 
point of tones, the direct arrangement in one part, the elaboration of 
the rest. Shakespeare belongs to all that. He has, to be sure, many 
simple instances, some of them supreme, like that in Othello, 


My mother had a maid call’d Barbara: 

She was in love; and he she loved proved mad 
And did forsake her; she had a song of “willow” ; 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song tonight 

Will not go from my mind; I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side 

And sing it like poor Barbara. 
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But even that is open and lovely like Perugino. It has a certain 
smooth naturalness in artifice; it is not in the straighter and more 
naive manner of the earlier time, some border ballad or some paint- 
ing of Giotto’s. No, Shakespeare is the full Renaissance, not early. 

If we read in Dante the story of an incident—of Ugolino, of Paolo 
and Francesca, there are many—we find a certain narrative concen- 
tration, like that Giotto possessed above all painters. In his beautiful 
picture of The Death of St. Francis there are many figures and di- 
verse rhythms, but one single theme: the entire composition moves 
toward that dying face on the bed. Shakespeare’s narrative is not like 
that. In Macbeth he made use of a story that was more or less ready- 
made to his hand; and it is often for a moment straitly told. The king 
is dead, Macbeth says that simply, and states the flaw that remains in 
his scheme, 


Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 


But the strait directness is never long secure or assured. The next 
moment we forsake that border balladry and naive concentration of 
the simpler legend, and blossom into the full style of the period. 


There’s comfort yet; they are assailable; 

Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister’d flight; ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 


Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 


For the most part narrative in Shakespeare is in this style. Most of 
Shakespeare’s narrative is like that of elaborate and graceful tapes- 
tries, or like the murals of the full-blown Renaissance. He tells an 
incident in the manner of Raphael, Correggio, Veronese, who came 
when that chaste, unerring design of Piero della Francesca was no 
longer the ideal, and the ardent simplicity of Fra Angelico or Giotto 
was no longer the way men felt. In these Renaissance frescoes or 
tapestries the line is there, the narrative is stated, sometimes more, 
sometimes less; but they remain as free as they choose from any 
natural bonds; their waving plumes, their standards and banners, 
garments and scarves turned into gracious rhythms, as are the pos- 
tures and studied limbs of their people, whose light feet step on an 
earth that never was except for princes and dreamers and lovers of 
beautiful walls; the whole scene is accoutred, arranged, decked out 
with detail, sometimes only suave, sometimes poignant and profound, 
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but always accoutred thus, arranged and searched out for fair design. 
It is the same in Shakespeare. 

Take one of his young pieces. The death of Lucrece, after all, is 
hardly a light matter, with the noble wife violated by the tyrant 
Tarquin and driven through shame and despair to take her own life. 
We will see, then, how it-goes. Tarquin has pressed his suit, threaten- 
ing if she will not yield to his desires, that he will force her to it, 
and then kill her and a vile groom, saying that he found them 
thus together, to her eternal shame, her husband’s and her children’s. 
She pleads with the tyrant, 

And his unhallowed haste her words delays, 

And moody Pluto weeps while Orpheus plays. 
The crime is committed. Lust, Chastity, Hecate are brought in, and 
Philomel apostrophized. Tarquin leaves and Lucrece has some four 
or five hundred lines about her woeful case; and there are as many 
more lines describing and addressing a tapestry full of figures and 
incidents of the Fall of Troy, which now becomes a background to 
the scene. Then there is the scene with the maid, and then the husband 
and his knights, to whom Lucrece speaks in image after image, classi- 
cal allusions, allusions to nature, flowers, fire and water, conjuring 
them to avenge her, and then— 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 

A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed ; 

That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 

Of that polluted prison where it breathed ; 

Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her winged sprite... 
Then we have the blood, like the purple fountain that Brutus drew 
the murderous knife from, and two stanzas of details about the de- 
signs in which it flows. At best it is a period death, this of Lucrece, 
as elaborate and mannered as any tapestry in Florence, despite the 
fact that the touch in the imagery is fresher and more poetic. And 
what a rococo treatment of the blood motive!—in the midst of its 
glamorous senses and gorgeous taste the Renaissance had a strong 
stomach. This, of course, is earlier and less successful poetry, and for 
that reason the manner and artifice special to the period are more 
readily evident. 

Or, take that most pitiful of all incidents anywhere in Shakespeare’s 
plays, the death of Ophelia. Ophelia, tragic girl, her mind shattered 
and her heart broken, has drowned herself; and the Queen, the 
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Stark Young finds easy parallel between the essen- 
tial elements of Venetian painting, notably that 
of Veronese, and some of the scenes of Shake- 
speare’s plays where ‘a moment seems _ hollow 
enough, if we think of it on any basis of searching 
feeling and direct truth, and only moderately pro- 
found when we take it as a baroque rendering of its 
matter. We must make up our minds to enjoy 
it as something radiant, decorative, unwounded 
by the sting of its material, untouched, wholly 
sophisticated.” 


MARTYRDOM OF St. GIUSTINA 
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‘All the councils and parleys in Shakespeare follow 
such curves and ornate unreality. Go on in the play 
(Julins Caesar) to the fourth act and read the battle 
items, and then, for the pleasing uses of compre- 
hension, look at Veronese’s A potheosis of the Battle 
of Lepanto, with that posing and involved figure of 
Venice in her crown; the Doge in adoration, his 
rhythmic corner-filling page-boy beside him; the ban- 
ners, cherubim, laurels, clouds, marbles, loves—all 
suave figures in the design, with the graceful divine 
judge in their midst; and far down to the left in the 
picture, the glint and color of the battle, almost for- 
gotten but not without its ornamental part in the 
scene. The Roman fighting in Antony’s battle 
drama has about the same relation to the Shake- 
speare scene as Lepanto has to Veronese’s.”’ 





THE BATTLE oF LEPANTO 








“If we read in Dante the story of an incident— 
we find a certain narrative concentration, like that 
Giotto possessed above all painters. In his beauti- 
ful picture of The Death of St. Francis there were 
many figures and diverse rhythms, but one single 
theme; the entire composition moves toward that 
dying face on the bed. Shakespeare’s narrative is 
not like that. . . . Most of Shakespeare’s narra- 
tive is like that of elaborate and graceful tapestries, 
or like murals of the full-blown Renaissance.” 


THE DEATH oF St. FRANCIS 








Darius’ FAMILY BEFORE ALEXANDER 


“In these Renaissance frescoes or tapestries the line 
is there, the narrative is stated, sometimes more, 
sometimes less; but they remain as free as they 
choose from any natural bonds, their waving plumes, 
their standards and banners, garments and scarves 
turned into gracious rhythms, as are the postures 
and studied limbs of their people, whose light feet 
step on an earth that never was except for princes 
and dreamers and lovers of beautiful walls; the 
whole scene accoutred thus, arranged and searched 
out for fair design. It is the same in Shakespeare.” 
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mother of the lover who has caused it all, a woman whom, by a divine 
insight, the dramatist makes also to love Ophelia, tells the story. 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 

There with fantastic garlands did she come 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them: 

There, on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 

And mermaid-like a while they bore her up: 

Which times she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element: but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 
Considering the moment, this is as bad, as over-ornate and deviously 
wrought as anything in Bernini. And to apply to it any very strict 
rule of fact or feeling would make it seem only more strangely false. 
It has its own pathetic truth, no doubt, but you must swallow it, if 
you can swallow it, in the light of its period, and even then some of 
the conceits and fanciful details are excessive and in our way. We 
cannot rid ourselves of our epoch enough to pass them easily. The 
virtues inherent in this method, either in painting or poetry, are a 
certain rich inclusiveness, a dilation in the variety and range of ap- 
peal, a gain in texture. The vices of an artifice that grows hollow 
through lack of imagination and lack of direct emotion, are obvious. 

And what shall we say of that trial of Shylock in The Merchant of 

Venice, whose crudity, eloquence, lustre, barbarism, romance and 
tragedy make it such a delicate matter to combine with that child’s 
game of the pound of flesh! Taken one way, the Trial Scene is per- 
plexing if not, for adults at least, quite absurd. We can hardly be 
asked to take it seriously; and it is an unprofitable business to take 
good art with half condescension, or with an appreciative indulgence, 
as if we were humoring a child. It will be useful to consider this 
scene in the light of some Venetian painting in which the older and 
harsher incident has been softened out from its earlier rigour, the 
story of it left, but mellowed and embellished with colour and decora- 
tive detail. Such a process went on for centuries in sacred painting, 
as you can see by following any saint’s martyrdom from Duccio to 
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Titian. Where Duccio may have laboured and wept and prayed, the 
Venetian is easy and at home in the world, gorgeous, fluent, rich- 
hued, somewhat casual in his conception and design, loose in his 
invention, abundant in texture and tone. In the light of this Venetian 
quality we can gauge the Trial Scene, for the unity it may have, the 
varied ornament, and the degree of its profundity. 

And those councils of kings and statesmen in palaces and of great 
warriors in tents, that are scattered through Shakespeare’s plays, 
what elegance and facetious invention and tropes, or what inversions 
of the direct way of stating things, or what intricacy of pattern, they 
display! Take that conference of Antony and Augustus. The lord of 
the world, Julius Caesar, has been stabbed in the Capitol, the for- 
tunes of the world are in the scales, the two leaders of war meet to 
treat with one another, and the picture begins, with its suavities, 
dialectic manipulations, graces and spoutings, and is forty lines 
coming to the point, which arrives at last in this intricate flourish: 


CagEsAR: You praise yourself 
By laying defects of judgment to me, but 
You patched up your excuses. 


ANTONY: Not so, not so; 

~ I know you could not lack, I am certain on’t, 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 
Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars 
Which fronted mine own peace. As for my wife... 
So much uncurbable her garboils, Caesar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet. 


All the councils and parleys in Shakespeare follow such curves and 
ornate unreality. 

Go on in the play to the fourth act and read the battle items, and 
then, for the pleasing uses of comprehension, look at Veronese’s 
A potheosis of the Battle of Lepanto, with that posing and involved 
figure of Venice in her crown; the Doge in adoration, his rhythmic, 
corner-filling page boy beside him; the banners, cherubim, laurels, 
clouds, marbles, loves—all suave figures in the design, with the grace- 
ful Divine Judge in their midst; and far down to the left in the 
picture, the glint and color of the battle, almost forgotten but not 
without its ornamental part in the scene. The Roman fighting in 
Anthony’s battle drama has about the same relation to the Shake- 
speare scene as Lepanto has to Veronese’s. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE VENETIANS 


The Venetian direction is a good one in which to turn this argu- 
ment. That side of Shakespeare that is intricate, academic, cerebral, 
packed with metaphors and puns, subtle, far-fetched, entrancing, or 
excessive, is easier for us to understand and place than is this other 
quality of his: I mean his way of relaxing from rigour and from 
spiritual grandeur and bursting into a golden stream and flight. This 
is what the great Venetians did every time they took up their palettes 
and brushes, and there is more or less of it on almost every page in 
Shakespeare, whether it be in a word, a phrase, a passage or a scene. 
It is not always good in either Shakespeare or the Venetians, but it 
is always characteristic. 

Anyone will know what I mean by the former quality in Shake- 
speare’s writing; four or five longer examples will bring it sharply 
before us. 


Heaven’s face doth glow: 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 


*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black; 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river of the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief, 
That can denote me truly. 


Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities 
now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer 
this rude knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery? 


Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head 

Of blue Olympus. 


These instances, a phrase, a word, a longer passage, numberless 
in the plays, we may take as suited to the dramatic mood or to the 
character that speaks them; though as a matter of fact every character 
in Shakespeare is apt to floriate thus and complicate the issue. Or we 
may take them as we find them, admiring or making allowances as 
we go. 

But the soft, glowing extravagance, when Shakespeare bursts into 
that, may seem to us very close to the artificial or excessive. 

I am thinking now of Antony and Cleopatra. An immense power 
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and tragic insight underlies the whole of it; the volume of magnifi- 
cence for that last half of the play, where it deals with the two lovers, 
is overwhelming. It has the violence, the light and dark, the frenzy 
and torment and passion, of Tintoretto at his best. But there is a 
certain blandness of temper not so violent or grand as Tintoretto and 
more like Veronese. There is all through Antony and Cleopatra the 
complete and easy articulation, the glow, the glaze on glaze of tone, 
that we find in Veronese. 

In Shakespeare this quality of color, richness and ease runs off at 
times into a sort of barbarism and excess; in the Venetians it can 
diffuse itself into mere casual lassitude and degeneration. 

We must note how Shakespeare when he chooses will put in an 
entrance, a speech, a piece of inventive metaphor, loosely enough 
related to the scene. In that too he is like the artists who lived in 
Venice and who were so much less strict in their design than the 
Renaissance painters of Tuscany or Umbria. Venetian painters will 
put half a dog here at the edge of a picture, or turn a head, or throw 
an arm out there, only to fill some space that cries for less casual 
composition. 

Sometimes Shakespeare’s rendering of a moment seems hollow 
enough, if we think of it on any basis of searching feeling and direct 
truth, and only moderately profound, even when taken as a baroque 
rendering of its matter. We must make up our minds to enjoy it as 
something radiant, decorative, unwounded by the sting of its material, 
untouched, wholly sophisticated. The most shameless of these scenes 
is that of Enobarbus’ death by his own hand, after deserting his 
general. We have the moonlit night, the solitary poet, the two figures 
of the sentinels to fill in the design, and Enobarbus’ words, under the 
moon, as he falls on his sword. Besides the sentinel’s short speeches, 
Enobarbus has only these two: 

Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted, shall upon record 


Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent! 


The second goes baroque indeed: 


O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 

The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me: throw my heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault; 
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Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular, 

But let the world rank me in register 


A master-leaver and a fugitive: 
O Antony! O Antony! (Dies) 


Veronese’s Martyrdom of St. Giustina is heartbroken, compared to 
this. And to try to make these speeches wholly natural by laying 
them to the character’s florid and declamatory nature is only to 
muddle the issue and miss the quality of the scene. 

But if Enobarbus is given so elegant and heartless a passing, there 
is also granted him, earlier in the play, the lines that tell of Cleopatra 
going to meet Antony: 


The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggared all description: she did lie 

In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold of tissue, 
©’er-picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy out-work nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-coloured fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. 


And so on, with the bending Nereides of her gentlewomen, touching 
the silken tackle with their flowerlike hands, the perfume floating 
toward the wharves, and all the rest. The accessories, the motives 
and details, the rich method and remoteness, the blaze, the golden 
relaxation, are all of the high Renaissance—the Venetian Renais- 
sance, for in this special sort of richness the painters elsewhere are 
inferior. 

The scene of Cleopatra’s death is interwoven here and there with 
those short, literal speeches that English can bear so well— 


Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 


But these only serve to brace and delineate the rich style and to point 
up the composition. 
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CLEOPATRA: Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip: 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. So; have you done? 
Come then and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. 
(Kisses them. Iras falls and dies.) 
Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie still ? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
CHARMIAN: Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain, that I may say 
The gods themselves do weep! 
CLEOPATRA: This proves me base: 
If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mortal wretch, 
(To an asp, which she applies to her breast) 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and dispatch... 


What glamour and imagination, actuality, prose fact, fire, scope! 
And all of it immersed in something Aeschylus meant when he said 
that Prometheus made men cease from contemplating death. We 
hear the passion and tragedy with awe, watching it move, listening, 
as if some passage were enacted to the gods’ music. 
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DYNAMIC SCENE 
The Theatre of the Wheel 


By ROY MITCHELL 


S time goes on, I fancy, we shall devote more effort in the 

theatre to getting a second and third dimension in the to- 

and-fro motion of the actor. In an art whose peculiar 
medium is the human body in motion, and whose first concern must 
always be the extension of the revealing power of motion, we require 
to have our actors visible in all the ways in space our world per- 
mits us. 

For the person who still believes that the theatre is an art of words, 
the necessity is not evident. He is quite content with our present 
limited motion. He finds nothing to criticize in the current cantata 
formation where actors, strung out across the stage, sit and speak, 
or rise and speak, the words the author has written for them. For 
him the play is a literary composition and all the actors are required 
to do is say it. If from time to time they fidget interpretatively, and 
at greater intervals execute a general post, his simple demands on the 
theatre are satisfied. 

And fairly enough. Grant’s Tomb is a dramatic treat for the person 
who thinks it is. We need not be annoyed with such a man until he 
declares that his theatre is in a special sense realistic, and that its 
actors act exactly as people do in a real room. Then we are entitled 
to tell him he is talking nonsense. The people in his theatre never do 
act and never can act as people do in a room. They are obeying an 
alien and extremely lame convention. If, to borrow the favorite delu- 
sion of such exponents of realism, we say, “A stage room is a real 
room with the fourth wall removed,” it is evident that the actors are 
behaving less than ever like people in a room because the curtain line 
to which they cling is presumably a wall, and they are doing what 
nobody ever does in a room except bad children who have been put 
there until their badness has evaporated. 

When actors stand thus facing an imaginary wall they are con- 
forming to the constrictions of sight-lines. Our audience is spread 
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out fanwise over an arc of a third of a circle. As long as the actors 
stand in a line more or less at right angles to the axis of vision they 
are all visible. The moment one of them moves upstage any appre- 
ciable distance he goes into eclipse and passes out of the view of a 
large part of the fan. With only two or three actors on stage the 
limitation is not severe, and there are a number of well-recognized 
V’s and W’s and échelons in which they can stand. When several 
actors must participate in the scene, the lines of position become 
much more complicated—or more naive—and the string must be 
kept straight or gently curved so that this customer by the drums 
and that one adjoining the bass viol, may get their full money’s worth. 

This is the rubber-band or Here-we-go-gathering-nuts-in-May 
technique and can be more painful with some directors than with 
others. A skillful director can alleviate its major distresses, especially 
in naturalistic plays pledged to modern interiors with their convinc- 
ing circumstance. The natural accessories persuade your attention 
away from the unnatural movement of the actors, and if there are 
enough telephones, telephone hide-aways, decanters, table-lamps, tea- 
services and radio cabinets for the actors to fiddle with, they can do 
things that in a bare room would provoke hilarity. The director can 
also make his front figures sit down so that the upstage ones can be 
seen over their heads, and, because plays of manners consist mainly 
of two and three character scenes, he can, by widening his angles and 
speeding up his tempo so that the eclipsed actors are not eclipsed 
long, polish off the worst excrescences of the convention. 

It is the big plays, the massive and populous pieces, that cannot 
survive, and it is the experience of our theatre that they have not 
survived. They have had to give way to the neat little comedies that 
can be reasonably free within the strait-jacket of our existing sight- 
lines. The big play, depending so frequently on mass motion, loses 
its power because nothing behind the first rank of actors is ever 
visible, except as a few extra legs. The interior of a crowd may be 
made up of the best actors in the world, but visually they are just so 
much stuffing. No matter how moving the motion designed for the 
play, unless there is some way of stringing it out—parading it—it 
can never on this level stage, and seen from an approximately level 
viewpoint, be anything more than chickens in a hencoop. Sounds do 
magnificently, but motion is blurred. 

Broadly speaking, then, our theatre of the level stage has only one 
dimension in space, one track for the feet, which is transverse to the 
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A model built by Roy Mitchell to illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of a theatre whose motion is patterned 
after that of a potter’s wheel. This stage form, 
which Mr. Mitchell calls Pteryx (the wing), is ar- 
ranged to show its possibilities for use as a setting 
for Hamlet. The model is, Mr. Mitchell says, an 
essay in the projection of dynamic scene from a 
geometric ground plan, providing a containing 
shape on which the entire play can be given by rota- 
tion and without interval. It is a helix of one revo- 
lution, made up of plinths rotated on an angle 
through three hundred and sixty degrees. In actual 
structure it would be about thirty feet high and with 
a diameter of about sixty feet. It would be ivory 
in color and is designed for use on a potter’s wheel 
seventy feet in diameter. The wheel would rotate 
and move forward and back a distance of thirty-five 
feet either separately or simultaneously. Its move- 
ment would be remotely controlled. It would be 
lighted by pencils of light from a central overhead 
source, sent to the walls and returned to the scene 
by reflectors. With no scenery to change, Pteryx 
needs no stage-hands, and no curtain. Needing no 
lamps, it requires no fire surveillance. 
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Above: . . . “this portentous figure Comes 
armed through our watch.’ Below: ‘‘And 
then it started like a guilty thing Upon a 
fearful summons.”’ 
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axis of vision. The second dimension, along that axis, and away from 
the audience, we can get now only in meagre and stilted forms. How 
are we going to get the fullness of it? 

It is an ancient problem. The Greek escaped it. He had only three 
actors at a time, and his religious tradition permitted him to leave his 
choric figures in the auditorium where they could not clutter motion. 
The Elizabethans knew it and had a partial solution in their tongue 
stage which permitted their actors to be seen from three sides. 

In our own day Reinhardt has dealt with it by throwing part of his 
motion out into a pool among the spectators, and lifting the rest by 
means of steps. Jessner found a solution for it in some of his plays 
by building a transverse causeway across his stage, but, except for 
the masterly device of having steps behind the causeway as well as 
in front of it, which permitted him to flood his stage rapidly with 
actors, he achieved little more than we have had many times by the 
use of a grand staircase. 

The motion picture was born with a solution in its very nature. 
Its sight-lines are exactly the reverse of ours. Our lines come from 
many points and converge on one. Its lines go from one point and 
diverge to many. Its viewpoint is always at the lens, and its spectators, 
no matter where they sit, see everything with the camera’s eye. When 
the motion picture director tires of the fuzzy and meaningless 
externals of a crowd, and desires to show its elements, he can bird’s- 
eye-view it or map it by taking an elevated camera-angle for a brief 
period. 

We of the theatre cannot similarly elevate our spectators, although 
some of the high-pitched German houses represent efforts to do so. 
The distorted actors seen from a high angle are refreshing enough 
for a moment but will not do for a whole play. The only solution 
that remains to us, therefore, is to tip up our scene, so that the actors 
may be visible beyond and beyond in rising series. Which would go 
to prove that the only way to get our second, or axial, dimension is by 
means of a third dimension of height. 

This, of course, is not new. It has been achieved many times but 
always as an incident or as an added feature to a play conceived in 
terms of our flat stage. What I am arguing is that there could be 
great expansions of power for us if, instead of letting it be incidental, 
we could make it a convention in its own right. 

A convention of steps? Why not? We must have conventions. 
To leave our flat stage—except for drawing-room and boarding-house 
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plays where the flatness of the stage is no less a naturalistic necessity 
than a kind of symbol—will not be to walk out of a secure world of 
fact into an artificial world of fantasy. It will be to exchange a con- 
vention that binds us and makes our great plays futile, for another 
that liberates us, as I shall endeavor to show, into scarcely dreamed- 
of possibilities. 

In the first place our motion can go back without losing visibility. 
In the second place it can go up. We have never managed to get very 
far up. In all but a few of our plays our actors have been compelled 
by the laws of gravity to compose themselves along the bottom of a 
picture frame. Six feet across the bottom of the painter’s picture is 
devoted to our uses. The remaining twelve feet are sacred to capitals 
and friezes, moulding and dado, chandeliers, gables, roofs, arches, 
lintels and spilt light, that play havoc with our sedimentary motion. 

Scene that will give us new—and practicable—dimensions of 
height, lets us into upper air. So far we have only been able to create 
the impression that the stage represents a high place by building a 
parapet, and sending an actor from time to time to look timorously 
over it. It has not been a convincing device, because everybody with 
the most primitive knowledge of stage structure has known that the 
nervous attor saw nothing more frightful than the ground-cloth at 
his feet. Now if our play requires it, and if our skill is equal to it, 
we can send our motion up thirty, forty feet into unheard-of majesties 
of motion. Not that mere height matters in any single scene, but it 
could be a fine thing if, instead of playing in tight little boxes with 
postcard scenery shoved in at the sides, we could play on and over 
and under a substantial world of our own, sending the play from one 
place to another on a great containing shape. Thus we might with 
one varied and plastic form embody our whole play. 

If it is so fine to do, why hasn't it been done before? 

Well, one reason is that until the day before yesterday we were 
married to the painter, and he had no special interest in such things. 
More than that, he had all our upper space hung with cloths and 
ropes, and none of them could be moved. 

Another reason is that we have had a flat stage firmly nailed in 
place and hemmed in with proscenium walls, a concrete apron and 
an asbestos fire-curtain because the painter’s treasures are inflamma- 
ble. Even if we could make such shapes we had no place to put them 
and no means of moving them rapidly. Our stages have no great 
depth because we never could use any. 
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A third is that until very recently we had no control of light. If we 
tried to light anything we had to light everything, so there was no 
way to show only what we wanted the spectators to see but to push 
it up behind a hole in the wall and let the spectator peek through. 

Now, with our new control over light, we have two great marvels, 
complements of each other. One is that we can illuminate intensely 
exactly what we want seen. The other is that by the very intensity 
with which we light one place we can throw everything else into 
complete invisibility. We can pick out now any shape or any part 
of a shape that serves our need, give it color, model it with shadow, 
even reshape it if we will. So, if we have the proper places on which 
our actors can stand, we can conjure, out of velvet darkness, hang- 
ing, dream-like places anywhere in a great field of black. Not mere 
magic-lantern scenes—vocal enough for our literary friend, and mov- 
ing enough flesh and blood to fulfill the greater aims of the theatre. 

It will, to be sure, need drastic changes to bring it about. The 
painter’s cloths in the loft must go, and the ropes with them, even 
the gridiron could go. These great shapes will have to stand on their 
own feet, and, if they are to swing to any purpose, they will have to 
turn on some kind of a potter’s wheel. It will not be the much-touted 
revolving stage that was silly the day it was born. That was a flat 
disc, set flush into a straight fronted stage and every box scene on it 
had to be pieced out at the corners to hook it up with the tormentors. 
After you had put in the supplementary side pieces, rolled out the 
carpet, spread the furniture and jiggled the ceiling you might as well 
have set the entire scene by hand. 

This great wheel I have in mind  €5?"7e rs seerunc compuexiry IT IS THE SIMPLEST 
is itself the stage, stage high and 
reached by steps all round it. The 
steps belong to it and swing with 
it. It would turn on its own axis 
as the revolving stage did, but, 
because it is not set im a floor but 
rides on one, it could move for- 
ward and back, now receding 
from the audience, and now ad- 
vancing for what the picture 
people have taught us to call 
“close-up.”” We have only had close-up in our theatre when the 
magician came down into the aisle to borrow a hat. 
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Mastery over light we are beginning to get. Mastery over rotary 
and translatory motion in our stage we can have the day we have 
courage enough to discard the trick forms of our Italian theatre, and 
go to simpler and more ingenuous structures. Mastery over the 
design of shapes upon which our actors will stand and the steps by 
which they will mount and descend may be harder to achieve. There 
are several roads along which experiment may go. 

It may go to imitative forms like those Ernst Stern made for 
Reinhardt’s revolving stage at the Deutsches in Berlin. This is stale, 
and Stern would be the first to say so. It is photographic and, how- 
ever accurate, has no criteria of essential rightness. There is no unity 
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to such a shape, no primary form. It is not genus but species, not 
hills but a hill, not road but a road. We lose too much by it. 

It may go to expressionistic shapes, symbolic forms, to a kind of 
arbitrary architectonic composition, that will embody the play and 
then go on and cohere and mean something by itself. We may be able 
to get such forms but they will throw greater burdens upon the 
designers than most designers can bear. We would need a race of 
painter-sculptor-architects like those of the Renaissance to do it 
greatly. 

I fancy we will find most fertility in geometrical forms, the limit- 
less range of dynamic shapes to be had by the superimposition and 
rotation of plinths. 

Here is a vast field for experiment—the generation, from plan, of 
harmonic structures with all their richness of spirals, cycloidal 
curves, ellipses, parabolas and helixes—laid first on the ground, and 
then flung into the air as our play requires it. Here only is inevita- 
bility, and here only are rhythmic forms. 
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Too regular, too rigid, too little like the world we live in? Nature 
proceeds thus geometrically. The twig you pick up by the road is a 
thousand superimposed geometries of growth, the lesser ones riding 
upon the greater and each pulling its principal a little out of shape, 
as planets pull each other out of the perfection of their orbits. 

Our light can modify these shapes or any parts of them, making 
them over again in a hundred different ways, adding the partials 
upon partials that reproduce nature. 

Light, too, has play here. Height makes light visible in the dimen- 
sion of distance as it does our actors. On a flat floor light means 
nothing because the spectator sees it edge on. Light on levels and 
their risers becomes in itself a medium of motion. It can point, it 
can select, it can summon, like a magician’s wand. 
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THE ECONOMIST IN 
THE THEATRE 


By MAURICE BROWNE 


HOSE of us who have fought for dreams in the modern 

theatre, for high standards in plays, production, direction, 

acting and staging, have mostly found it difficult to drive in 
double harness idealism and that economic actuality which is a basis, 
not merely of the theatre, but of all human activities. Even when we 
have been fortunate enough—as happens, through the generosity of 
the gods, once in a lifetime, if they view our funny little struggles 
with a not unfriendly smile—at last to find a play which, by some 
miracle, both is a fine play and at the same time makes a fortune, the 
problem in horsemanship persists. Indeed it becomes intensified, 
because, while one is happily a failure, one has nothing to lose except 
one’s dreams, and has leisure to dream them. But, when success comes, 
the telephone rings, telegraph wires buzz, and everyone wants some- 
thing: most of them want everything. Many, of course, want some- 
thing to which they have earned a right, and it is the successful pro- 
ducer’s privilege to try and help these toward the fulfillment of their 
dreams. But the effort to do that, not merely generously but wisely, 
when one is a producer and not an economist, is protracted and 
exhausting. 

Among much else it involves continuous and impersonal scrutiny 
of one’s own motives, character and abilities; such scrutiny, for a 
middle-aged man who tries to be intellectually honest, is as painful 
as it is humorous. Quite apart, however, from the unpleasantlv 
revealing light which it throws on himself (and into his own eyes), 
it is difficult—at all times, and particularly in that glare—to see and 
think clearly. 

When the success of Journey’s End put me in a position where 
virtually the sole limits to my future activity in the theatre were my 
own health, character, abilities and imagination (those most binding 
limits of all), I realised fully, perhaps for the first time, how 
ludicrously incompetent I was to make the best possible use of the 
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opportunity—not for myself (I have become quite skillful at that, 
thanks), but for the theatre, a much more important entity. 

Nobody seems really to know what the theatre’s opportunities 
actually are. The practical opportunities that is, the economic ways 
and means to carry on, consolidate, and make permanent whatever 
slow artistic gains we may achieve. “How is all this money and 
power,” I asked myself again and again, “to be used aright? It is 
not ‘mine’: it is a trust, loaned to me by the gods, to administer, not 
for myself, but for that which those of us who truly love the theatre, 
even as it is, try to serve. This moment, this chance to serve, for me 
will never recur. It is not enough to love the theatre, nor to wish to 
serve it. Such love and service must be intelligent; it is necessary that 
I administer wisely. And I am not wise. In any other endeavour there 
are trained business men and economists to point the way. But not 
so in the theatre.” 

So, when a few weeks later the gods, still grinning, threw in my 
path, as unresisting victim, a man who is credited with the clearest 
economic brain in England, I naturally, gratefully, and I trust not 
ungracefully, leapt on him with both hands and feet, bidding him 
deliver up his secret of “thinking through” such problems as this of 
mine—how to make a theatre at once beautiful and business-like 
enough to perpetuate its own progress. As a director of the chief 
firm of accountants in Great Britain, he had “thought through” 
similar problems, both for many “big business” men there, and on 
occasion for the British Government, scrutinising and reorganising, 
for instance, its Indian budgets. 

Looking back on that conversation, I recall as its outstanding point 
the fact that he stated little and asked much. His questions were 
always leading questions. They led me to tell him, in concise and 
simple words (for he would accept no others) : 

What I meant by “dreams in the theatre”; 

which among such dreams of my own I considered realis- 
able in the immediate future; 

which among them I considered realisable in the not 
immediate but not unduly distant future; 

which of them I considered realisable “perhaps someday.” 

But, before those questions, which any theatre artist might have 
asked, had been asked and answered, he seemed to have learned 
enough, from a queer little preliminary talk we had, to judge of 
what possibilities the theatre offers as a successful business venture, 
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just as, later, he seemed to learn in a moment—of course he already 
knew—what kind of theatre was worth working for. 

That preliminary talk ran something like this: 

M.B.: It is commonly considered that the theatre is not a busi- 
ness but a gamble, since “no one knows what the public wants.” Do 
you think that this must be true? 

Mr.C.: I know nothing about the theatre. 

M.B.: That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr.C.: What are the main causes of theatrical failure? 

M.B.: One, lack of capital— 

Mr. C. (interrupting): That lies in the individual, not the enter- 
prise. Eliminate it as a consideration throughout our talk. Go on. 

M.B.: Two, lack of theatrical experience— 

Mr. C. (interrupting again): Ditto, ditto. Go on. 

M.B.: Three, lack of theatrical intelligence. 

Mr.C.: Give me a specific example. 

M. B. (naming three plays produced in London last season): 
These plays failed instantaneously, because they were badly con- 
structed and badly acted. Their failure could have been foreseen by 
a skilled observer before they were put in rehearsal, and by any 
normally intelligent person at any time during rehearsal. 

Mr. C.: Then why were they given? 

M.B.: The selection of those three plays for production was 
typical of the average managerial judgment. It is just possible that 
they might have been saved, or at least not have proved such disas- 
trous failures, had acting, in their performance, been substituted for 
exhibitionism. That it was not substituted is typical of the average 
actor’s ego. 

Mr.C.: You suggest then that, by the use of normal intelligence, 
it is possible, I will not say to eliminate, but markedly to reduce, the 
risk of theatrical failure? 

M.B.: Yes. 

Mr. C.: Does a publisher know in advance what book the public 
wants? 

M.B.: I know nothing about publishing. 

Mr. C.: That is not an answer to my question. 

M.B.: You did not answer mine. 

Mr.C.: Yours was badly worded. Does a publisher—? 

M. B. (interrupting): No, on the whole, of course not. I’ll 
reword my question: does a producer know in advance—? 
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THE ECONOMIST IN THE THEATRE 
Mr. C. (interrupting): No, on the whole, of course not. Have a 


drink. 

M.B.: Thanks. 

Mr.C.: You were maintaining that, by the use of intelligence, a 
publisher can markedly reduce his risk of failure, even if he can 
never entirely eliminate it. 

M.B.: Was I? This is excellent whiskey. 

Mr. C.: I ama Scot. Publishing is a business. 

M.B.: Then theatrical production is a business? 

Mr. C.: Except as an inveterate theatre-goer, which does not 
count, I know nothing about the theatre. I told you so. It is time I 
began to learn. I am going to start. Now. 

M.B.: How? 

Mr. C.: By a business, I mean the supply, at a reasonable profit, 
of an established demand, without violating the principles of good- 
will and kindness in human intercourse. I am a Presbyterian. 

M.B.: You said you were a Scot. 

Mr. B.: I am a Scottish Presbyterian. 

M.B.: You said you were an inveterate theatre-goer. 

Mr.C.: The two are only incompatible in Glasgow. What are 
your aims in the theatre? 

And it was out of this question that my answers grew, to those other 
questions which are given above. 

These answers spoke of the theatre’s great past and greater future; 
of what it has meant to our queer species, and of what it has meant 
to uncountable individual men and individual women—to us sand- 
like fragments of godhead struggling toward our whole. They spoke 
of those, sometimes known but more often not, who have given, and 
are giving, and will continue to give their all on the altar of a god 
who has died often but been always reborn, and (but of these they 
said little, for gradually one learns that silence is the completest 
answer to opponents) ; they spoke of the theatre’s pimps and panders 
—old and honoured professions. They spoke, too, of a great tradition, 
which, like the torch in the race, is handed on by the faithful from 
generation to generation. 

Then, more specifically, they spoke of the need and opportunity 
today for good productions of good unacted plays, well-written, well- 
directed, well-acted, and well-staged ; of the constant supply of such 
plays if one takes the trouble to look and has the sense to recognise; 
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and of “undiscovered” talent among young dramatists, directors and 
players (citing Sherriff, Whale and Clive as examples). 

They went on to speak of the need and opportunity tomorrow for 
a new theatre-building in London, housing club-rooms, school-rooms, 
rehearsal-rooms, workshops; a library and offices; and two theatres, 
one large and one small, well-planned, well-built, well-equipped and 
well-run: the small theatre experimental, and not expected “to pay” 
as the saying goes, the large theatre “commercial”, again in the popu- 
lar phrase; but commercial as Journey’s End or Werther or Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is commercial, not as are the methods and products of 
brothel-keepers and munition-makers. They spoke of young drama- 
tists, directors, players, graphic artists and executives, trained and, 
when they had earned it, given their opportunity in that building, 
partly because the growth of the individual soul is the one common 
factor in all our concerns, but even more in order that “the thing may 
be well done”; for the doing of the thing well is its own reward, 
and that is “The Theatre.” They spoke of faith in human beings— 
in all human beings; of that entity and identity which in the theatre 
men call audience; and they spoke of the gradual building up, year 
by year, of a permanent repertory company and staff, working under 
happy conditions, on a basis of generous pay—a profit-sharing sys- 
tem, with old-age pensions—the repertory to consist not merely of 
the past’s great plays, but of the present’s: since these are, for us, 
more significant, and whether they be greater or less great, who 
knows? 

Finally they spoke of the “pipe dream”: a new epoch of rhythmic 
drama equivalent to those of Athens, Elizabethan London, and Japan, 
and of my own more than thirty-year-old longing—vain and vain- 
glorious enough—to be a root, however tiny, of such a flowering and 
fruitage. 

The accountant sat silent. I did not know what he was thinking. 
Suddenly he asked: “What do you mean by “The Theatre’?” 

“Spiritually, or factually?” I said. 

“Factually,” he replied, “today; specify its working parts.” I 
specified: writing, directing, acting, designing, lighting; buying, 
building, leasing, operating, advertising, selling; and so on; enlarg- 
ing a little as I went along on each detail of the completed enterprise. 
I even touched briefly on dance-origins, and the necessity of scrub- 


bing floors. 
“Ts it possible,” he asked, “to define the boundaries between each 
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and all of these? Can you separate dramatist, designer, producer, 
manager, lessee, and all the rest of them?” 

“You can separate their functions,” I said. “In practice some of 
them double up, sometimes to advantage. Sometimes they overlap, 
less happily: though they need not. They are all contiguous.” 

Again he asked me to specify where functions overlapped, and I 
gave the example with which we are all familiar, that of dramatist 
and director, quoting to him a clause from my firm’s play-contracts: 
‘The dramatist shall have the right to be present at all rehearsals, 
but shall communicate his criticisms to the players through the 
director and not otherwise.” He lifted his eyebrows. 

“Do the dramatists stand for that?” he asked. 

“Unless it is their first play, they thank God for it,” I answered. 

The accountant got up, stretched, and sat down. He began to speak. 

“T have defined what I mean by a business,” he said. “From what 
you tell me of the theatre, and incidentally from my own unimportant 
observations as an inveterate theatre-goer, I see no reason why it 
should not be run as a business. I see every reason why it should. I 
have thought so for many years. And the way it is usually run has 
been a source of entertainment to me, just as are the operations of 
most of their clients to judicious stockbrokers. There are, however, 
businesses, and successful businesses. Success in business, so far as I 
have had opportunity to observe, depends on: 

1 Sufficient capital to manufacture and distribute; 

2 the existence of a sufficient demand for the goods offered 
on sale; 
the quality of the goods so offered; 

4 faith in the quality of those goods on the part of manu- 
facturer and salesman; 

5 convenience of purchase, which includes accessibility, 
publicity, and a fair price; 

6 full authority, and therefore full responsibility, for every 
employee, and particularly for every department head, in 
his own province; 

7 fair remuneration and happy working-conditions for every 
employee; 

8 a sales-personnel—forgive me for using a phrase familiar 
to me rather than your quaint archaism—trusted, enthusi- 
astic, competent, loyal—” 

He glanced at me: I had been rude enough to yawn. 
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“Yes, coals to Newcastle, bringing you that stipulation,” he 

admitted, “but how about this one: 
9 No Alsace-Lorraines.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T mean”—he crossed the t—‘“that there is no successful business 
where there is not an exactly defined boundary between the functions 
of every employee and particularly of every department-head. | 
have never known’’—he underlined the sentence—‘I have never 
known a business to fail where these nine conditions prevailed.” 

“All except one,” I said, “prevail in ours.” 

“The last?” 

“Ye.” 

“Very well then, go to each of your department-heads and have 
each define exactly both his own function and the boundary-lines 
where it touches the functions of his fellow-workers. Then I will 
come and talk to them as I have talked to you.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that by a few discreet questions you will pro- 
voke many indiscreet answers, and then in ten sentences sum up the 
entire thing, and we shall suddenly find ourselves in possession of 
all we need_to know about the business of the theatre?” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “I felt from the beginning that you had 
intelligence.” 

“Tt has taken me nearly fifty years to begin to learn to use it.” 

“As a Scottish Presbyterian who is an inveterate theatre-goer,” he 
said, ‘I am aware that the Celts are an ancient race; that the Church 
is even more ancient; and that, when the first Church was born, its 
parent the Theatre was already old. There is no hurry.” 
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Two scenes from John Van Druten’s play of 
English boys’ school life, Young Woodley, as it was 
recently produced by Margaret Carrington at the 


Lobero Theatre of Santa Barbara, California. 
(Photographs by Robert Bordeaux) 
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Above: A scene from The Pretended Basque, by 
Cervantes, revived by the American Laboratory 
Theatre, New York, in the manner of the Commedia 
dell'Arte. Below: A scene from The Jealous Old 
Man, another sketch by Cervantes recently pro- 
duced by the American Laboratory theatre. 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
DRAMA 


A Survey 
By PHILIP CARR 


N most countries which are not Latin, the theatre is something 

that is happening behind a picture frame. ‘The eye has a greater 

part in the appreciation of it than the ear. The appearance of 
the people in the scene and the physical movements of the people in 
the scene are essential elements in the telling of the story. The words 
are no doubt indispensable, but neither the beauty of the words 
themselves and their arrangement, nor the tone of their delivery, nor 
even their sense are followed with such close attention as are the 
actions or the looks of the characters. Neither poetry nor eloquence, 
in fact, matter so much as pose and movement. 

In Latin countries, and especially in France, the conception of the 
theatre is almost the opposite. Although the art of pantomime, as a 
separate form of dramatic expression, survived longer in France than 
anywhere else, it is to the ear that the playwright and the actor first 
appeal. Poetry and eloquence can always make their effect. Words, 
torrents of words, subtleties of meaning happily expressed in words, 
words spoken with just the right shade of inflection to convey a nicely 
balanced interpretation of an idea, words chosen for their own music 
and spoken with beauty of intonation and clarity of sound and sense— 
words are always more important than pictures. 

One result of this is that if the French spectator seeks for any 
illusion at all—and I am not at all sure that he does—it is an illusion 
received through the ear and not through the eye. He really does not 
much mind that a classical play be acted against a background of 
dusty scenery, in faded costumes that belong to a theatrical rather 
than any historical tradition and give the eye no pleasure either of 
beauty of line or gaiety of colour. He does not mind if modern plays 
are given in tawdry scenery and furniture and in clothes which the 
actor or actress has chosen in order to look smart rather than to 
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realize the character represented. To most Frenchwomen the 
measure of the success of an actress is, indeed, her capacity to show 
off the new fashions, and to most men it is merely her physical charm. 
On the other hand, the more artistically minded French theatregoer 
is ready to take pleasure in the work of actors and actresses who 
may be too old to “look” their parts, if only they have the art to give 
full expression to the words in which the author has built up those 
parts. His attention can be held by long discussions of abstract ideas, 
or long verbal dissections of emotion, during which the dramatic 
action, as an Englishman understands it, almost stands still. 

However, I doubt—as I have said above—whether the French 
spectator seeks for what an Englishman would call illusion at all. 
‘The dramatic convention is always for him an attitude deliberately 
adopted, which either he or the actor can drop at will, without any 
shock, and resume a few moments later. Thus an actor can be 
applauded in the middle of a scene, and can even acknowledge that 
applause, without any spell being broken, for there is no spell to 
break. The spectator has never been taken in. His applause and his 
running comment are always the detached appreciation of the work 
of the artist. He can be carried away by the fervor of a speech, but 
hardly by the excitement of a situation. Moreover, the actor always 
retains something of the deliberately conventional and unreal quality 
of Pierrot, with his whitened face, or Harlequin, or some other of 
the traditional characters of the Comédie Italienne, which have left 
their mark on the French theatre ever since they were so closely 
associated with its origins; and even now the comedian tends to make 
a conventionally crude white and red the basis of “his make-up”, 
while the ingenue will turn her face into the conventionally pallid 
mask of Columbine. 

No doubt I have exaggerated. No doubt the evolution of the 
French theatre during the last forty years has largely consisted in 
breaking away from all these things. Nevertheless the break-away 
has not been complete, and they remain at the foundation of the 
Frenchman’s theatrical conceptions. 

It will be well to bear them in mind at a performance of any of 
the plays of the repertoire at the Comédie-Francaise. Words are the 
essence of the severely classic tragedies of Corneille and Racine. The 
Comédie Italienne is very close to the work of Moliére. Both of 
these influences contributed, in the eighteenth century, to the com- 
edies of Sedaine and Marivaux and Beaumarchais. When the Roman- 
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tic movement swept across all the arts in France in the early part of 
the nineteenth, and broke down many classical rules, it could not 
destroy these traditions, and they appear in Victor Hugo and in 
Alfred de Musset. Later on, the constructive efficiency of Scribe and 
afterwards of Sardou, the middle class comedy of Emile Augier, the 
social satire of Pailleron, the deliciously light farce of Meilhac and 
Halévy, the profound emotion of Dumas fi/s at his best and his sen- 
tentiousness at his worst showed, one after the other, the same mark 
of origin. 

It was not until 1888 and the five years that followed it that the 
Théatre Libre, under Antoine—today no longer a manager, but the 
doyen of French dramatic critics—made a revolution towards natur- 
alism in writing, in acting and in production, which shook the old 
traditions more than they had been shaken before, though it did not 
shatter them. It may even be said that if today actors, all over Europe, 
despise the tirade shouted at the audience, affect even to ignore the 
existence of the audience, wear old clothes, if old clothes are better 
suited to the part, and strive for naturalness before effect, those ideals 
were largely the creation of Antoine. 

As for production, such a thing was hardly known before Antoine’s 
day. The only producer of a play was the author—and he still has in 
France an authority in regard to the details of the interpretation of 
his work, as well as the choice of actors, greater than in any other 
country. If the author was capable of co-ordinating the work of the 
actors and obtaining a coherent effect from the scenery, the costumes 
and the lighting, well and good. If not, there was no coherent effect. 
Even now the producer, controlling and inspiring the interpretation 
of a play as an orchestral conductor does that of a musical work, is 
a much more recent development in Paris than in London and New 
York. As for the producer who becomes a more important personage 
than the author of the play, Gaston Baty is the one and only French 
example of the type. 

Antoine’s Théatre Libre may be taken as the starting point of the 
modern French theatre, and many living authors and actors now well 
known owed their first start to him. Among the latter is Gémier, the 
present director of the Odéon, the second of the two French national 
theatres. Among the former are Lucien Descaves, Henri Lavedan, 
Eugene Brieux, Pierre Wolff, Marcel Prévost and Romain Coolus; 
and if Georges de Porto-Riche had already obtained some youthful 
success before the Théatre Libre produced one of his plays, it was 
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that production which was his first characteristic work, the first of a 
series of intimate studies of love and suffering, which have made him 
not only the most important, as he is also the oldest, of living French 
playwrights, but the most powerful artistic influence in a whole gen- 
eration of French writers for the theatre. For it is from Porto-Riche 
that descend Henry Bataille and the best of Bernstein and a whole 
school of men who have tried to analyse and dramatise the emotions 
which love provokes, just as it is from Henri Becque, whose first 
masterpiece, Les Corbeaux, was produced as far back as 1878, that 
descends, not only the pitiless and mordant realism of many later 
authors, but most of those qualities which the Théatre Libre itself 
made predominant upon the French stage. 

Such are some of the origins of the French drama of today. What 
it now is may be indicated by a survey of its theatres, its authors and 
its actors. 

Excluding music halls, cabarets and those thédtres de quartier, 
which only give very popular programmes, usually of old fashioned 
plays, there are forty-five theatres in Paris. Of these, the Opéra and 
the Opéra-Comique are State-subsidized opera houses, and the 
Comédie-Francaise and the Odéon State-subsidized theatres. ‘The 
Comédie-Frangaise, which dates back to the time when Louis XIV 
gave a royal grant and charter to the theatrical company of Moliére, 
is a self-governing institution, in which the senior actors, or 
sociétaires, not only control the management but share the profits. 

In addition to the State Opera houses, there are twelve theatres, 
which are regularly given over to musical plays, and three more, 
whose productions of popular melodrama or farce have little artistic 
interest. This leaves twenty-eight theatres, which cannot indeed by 
any means always be said to produce good work, but in any one of 
which a new play of real value may at any time make its appearance. 
Among these theatres, at least twenty are conducted by managements, 
who would certainly prefer to produce a good play rather than a 
merely popular one, and, among these twenty, at least ten, whose 
directors would not wittingly produce a play which had no artistic 
merit. Among these ten may be singled out the four managed by 
Louis Jouvet, Charles Dullin, Gaston Baty and Georges Pitdeff, 
who to some extent cooperate, and whose association is sometimes 
referred to as the Cartel; the Théatre de |’'Oeuvre, managed by that 
veteran pioneer, Lugné-Poé; and the Gymnase, in which Bernstein 
directs productions of his own popular plays. 
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The managers that I have mentioned, together with Jacques 
Copeau, who has at present no theatre, and Sacha Guitry, who fre- 
quently acts under a management not his own, but always produces 
the plays in which he acts, may be said to constitute, with the 
Comédie-Frangaise and the Odéon, the artistic driving force of the 
French theatre on the side of direction. 

The Comédie-Frangaise, although it does not just now include any 
outstanding personality, and it is rather the fashion to run it down, 
nevertheless maintains a high and traditional standard of acting and 
diction, both on its own stage and in the State-controlled Conserva- 
toire, whose teaching of acting is given by members of the Comédie. 
Moreover, the very fact that it performs a changing repertory of the 
masterpieces of classic French dramatic literature and of the best 
plays of the last generation, as well as producing new works, enables 
it to supply a constant link between the past and the present in 
dramatic art, such as exists in no other country, and to carry on much 
that is valuable in a tradition of acting. 

Gémier, now at the Odéon, and Lugné-Poé have both done much 
for the theatre—the former by introducing to France methods of 
staging and lighting which he learned from Reinhardt and through 
him from Gordon Craig, and the latter not only because he taught 
Paris to appreciate Ibsen, but because there are few prominent living 
authors of whom he was not the first discoverer. Bernstein is a 
remarkably talented producer, as well as a successful author. Sacha 
Guitry has invented a new stage formula of apparently casual but 
very accomplished writing and acting, as well as using all the old 
ones with consummate skill. Jacques Copeau, during his manage- 
ment of the Vieux-Colombier, not only carried on the Antoine tradi- 
tion of naturalism, but was the centre of a group whose artistic 
enthusiasm, in his company and in his almost equally devoted audi- 
ence, was the nucleus of much that has since been achieved by the 
four managers of the Cartel, of whom one, Louis Jouvet, was his 
stage manager and afterwards retained several members of his 
company. 

These four managers of the Cartel contribute, each in his way, 
to the artistic vitality of the theatre. Of the four, Jouvet has 
produced many interesting new plays by young French authors, and 
produced them in a straightforward manner, without attempting any 
disturbing experiments in staging, lighting or interpretation. Gaston 
Baty, the only one of the four who is not himself an actor, has also 
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produced interesting new plays, but gives them all the impress of 
his own personality as a producer, and is by no means afraid of such 
experiments as I have just mentioned. Charles Dullin and Georges 
Pitdeff have succeeded rather with translations of foreign plays than 
discoveries of French ones, though Pitdeff can claim the credit of 
having been the first to present the work of Lenormand, the most 
interesting of the serious playwrights of today. Both of these man- 
agers may be said to be innovators in matters of staging—Dullin, by 
bringing some of the acrobatic and whimsical methods of the circus 
to the interpretation of fantastic comedy, and Pitdeff, by simplified 
and symbolic effects of lighting and scenery, which show him—as do 
also his directives in acting—to have in him more of the quality of a 
poet than any other of his associates. 

If it is true that this is not an age of great actors in Paris—there 
are no outstanding figures, at the Comédie-Frangaise or elsewhere, 
such as Sarah Bernhardt, the two Coquelins, Réjane or Lucien 
Guitry—that does not mean that there are not in Paris many excellent 
artists. Harry Baur, Signoret, Victor Francen, André Lefaur, Victor 
Boucher, Debucourt and Arquillére among the men, Gaby Morlay, 
Ludmilla Pitéeff, Vera Sergine, Valentine Tessier, Suzanne Després 
among the women, may be picked out as possessing something more 
than high technical accomplishment, without mentioning a single 
name among several in the excellent company of the Comédie- 
Francaise, who deserve equal distinction, such as the veterans Silvain, 
de Féraudy, Albert Lambert and Le Bargy; suchas Léon Bernard 
and Denis d’Inés; such as Madame Berthe Bovy and Madame Pieérat. 
There are at least a dozen actors and actresses who might claim to 
be included in this short list, and a great many others, again, who can 
be described not only as fully competent but as good actors. There 
are, indeed, hardly any bad actors in the Paris theatres, even if there 
are just now no great ones. 

Modern French playwrights may be divided into four groups. 
There are those who had made their name before the war. At the 
head of these is the veteran master, Porto-Riche. Maurice Donnay, 
Henri Lavedan, Eugéne Brieux, Abel Hermant, Pierre Wolff, 
Tristan Bernard, Paul Claudel, Maurice Maeterlinck, Paul Fort, 
Romain Rolland may be said to form a group of writers, some of 
whom are continuing to produce and may yet produce important 
work, but whose influence upon the theatre, each in his way, may be 
said to belong to the past. I do not mean that it is not still felt. Porto- 
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Riche on one side, Tristan Bernard on another, Claudel and Maeter- 
linck on a third are still the models on which many writers of emo- 
tional drama, of the light comedy of manners and of the symbolic 
and psycho-analytical theatre severally base themselves. Indeed, the 
younger playwrights in this last category, who are doing the most 
interesting work now appearing in the French theatre, owe much to 
two living masters, Maeterlinck and Claudel, and to one who is now 
dead, Francois de Curel. 

The second group is made up of the men who were not unknown 
before the war and during it, but have continued since to be in the 
centre of the theatrical movement. Chief among these in the comedy 
of manners and character are Henry Bernstein, whose success as a 
maker of effective plays is of long date, but who has developed a later 
and far more subtle quality of analysis; Edouard Bourdet, whose 
evolution has turned rather towards a comedy of situation, of satire 
and of verbal brilliance; Fernand Noziére and Alfred Savoir, both 
specialized in the lightly touched satire of the business and bohemian 
world; Paul Géraldy, whose politely poetic sentimentalism is exactly 
to the taste of the middle-aged audiences of the Comédie-Francaise; 
and Edmond Sée, a faithful observer of contemporary manners and 
ways of thought. In the lighter comedy there are Pierre Véber, who 
has written more plays than any other living French author; Louis 
Verneuil, a younger competitor who runs him close; Sacha Guitry, 
who has a touch of genius; and Henri Duvernois, whose very finished 
art, sense of bourgeois character and typically French feeling for the 
comic, place his work on a very high level. In the drama of symbol- 
ism and ideas there are Saint Georges de Bouhélier and also Lenor- 
mand and Jules Romains, both of whom had begun writing before 
the war, but both of whom have made their reputation since. 

The third group consists of the men who have come to the front 
in the last ten years. Most of the important names in this group find 
their artistic expression in symbols or in poetic conceptions, and seek 
to convey philosophic ideas as well as, and sometimes instead of, 
observation of character; for they include, not only Lenormand and 
Jules Romains, but Jean Sarment, with a certain tender charm of 
poetic fancy; Jean Victor Pellerin, who has attempted to dramatize 
the divergence between the words and the thoughts of his characters: 
J. J. Bernard, who has presented the significance of the silent and 
inarticulate; Simon Gantillon, with a compound of realist observa- 
tion and a certain pathetic and pessimist philosophy; and Charles 
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Vildrac, a poet who has taken to the theatre and made a reputation 
with two one-act plays. However, they also include dramatists who 
sound a different note, such as Paul Raynal, whose two powerful 
dramatic comedies are perhaps the most important contribution to 
the recent literature of the theatre; Denys Amiel, with a manner not 
unlike that of Henry. Bataille, of whom he was long the secretary; 
Marcel Pagnol, whose feeling for irony and comedy, combined with 
his sure sense of the theatre, have suddenly made him the most suc- 
cessful playwright of the day in Paris; Jacques Natanson, whose 
detached and almost cynical power of observation of very modern 
character and manners shows something more than only promise; and 
Henri Clerc, whose sense of French bourgeois life has established 
his reputation with one play. 

Finally, there is a fourth group of young playwrights, who have 
done one or even several charming or effective or amusing things, 
but whose place it is impossible yet to determine. Among these are 
Stéve Passeur, who has shown quite remarkable dramatic power and 
promise in individual scenes, but has not yet achieved a completely 
satisfactory play; Marcel Achard, whose deliberately ingenuous fan- 
tasy is often deliciously human; Bernard Zimmer, who has shown a 
real capacity for the satiric presentation of character; Marcel 
Espiau, whose one play has a peculiar quality of ironic philosophy; 
Paul Nivoix, who shows an appreciation of the comedy of feminine 
psychology; André Lang and Paul Vialar, both studiously detached 
observers of modern sentimental manners; Jean-Richard Bloch, 
whose observation is directed rather towards social and political 
conditions; Leopold Marchand, who has shown a real if rather bitter 
sense of character; Jean Cocteau, who has made occasional excursions 
from fantastic poetry to fantastic comedy; and Jean Giraudoux, 
whose variety of intellectual gifts and wide philosophic outlook 
have suddenly given him a unique situation in the theatre. 

The last named was already a well known novelist when he adapted 
one of his novels, with great success, to the stage, and the mention of 
him recalls the fact that although the craft of the playwright is vers 
different from that of the novelist, many French novelists have suc- 
cessfully attempted it. Among those living are Paul Bourget, Abe! 
Hermant, Marcel Prévost, Lucien Descaves, Claude Anet, Romain 
Rolland, Georges Duhamel and Jules Romains. 
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Fundamentally dramatic in their import are the re- 
cent photographs of Ralph Steiner, creator of the 
remarkable film H20, which won the Photo-play 
Magazine prize for amateur motion pictures. This 
page shows two strips of his latest effort in the cin- 
ema, emphasizing the significance of man’s struggle 
to obtain his sustenance from nature. 





MAN AND NATURE 











Mr. Steiner has for the past months been develop- 
ing his technique by photographic studies of tex- 
tures and movement in both rural and metropolitan 
life. The picture above is an evidence of his very 


successful progress. 





NATURE’S OwN + DESIGN 








A peculiar parallelism is evidenced by this picture 
of Ralph Steiner’s and the preceding one. Man in 
his attempt to gain power for himself from the re- 
sources of nature has fashioned designs almost as 
intricate and lovely as those of nature itself. 





Power From NATURE 











NaturE Lert Out 


The cheapness and unimaginativeness of man’s arti- 
ficiality when he disregards the fundamentals of 
natural good taste are all too obvious in this 
photograph in which Ralph Steiner records a crime 
against beauty committed in the name of the theatre. 











BETWEEN CURTAINS 


What Will the Labour Government Do 
About Censorship? 


To the Editor: 


ITH a Labour Government in 
power in England, we are asking 


what amount of official attention will be 
paid to the theatre. A scheme has been on 
foot for many years past in Labour councils. 
The first Labour Government, during a 
short and harassed experience of office, 
had no time to begin to put it into force. 
The present Labour Government is likely 
to have its hands full for some time to 
come. Anything in the nature of the en- 
dowment of a national theatre cannot fig- 
ure in the programs of the near future. 
But there are other less costly steps that 
would constitute a gesture of interest. 
One of these (and one with a reasonable 
chance of being undertaken) is a modifica- 
tion of the laws relating to Stage Censor- 
ship. Let us encourage it. 

Looking back over English theatrical 
history of the last few years the existing 
Censorship cannot, from the point of view 
of those interested in higher drama, be said 
to have been an immense success. So-called 
“light” plays seem to get off with very 
little trouble (that is tradition), but plays 
of more serious pretensions, especially plays 
dealing with a new or critical idea, are 
forever liable to extinction without a hear- 
ing if they offend the incalculable suscepti- 
bilities of one Court official, the Lord 
Chamberlain. As a dramatic critic of a 
responsible London paper, I have always 
felt this and protested against it in a de- 
tached spirit; or for no better reason per- 
haps than that I wished the London 
theatre, in which my trade compels me to 
pass so large a number of my evenings, to 
be as enlightened and free-spoken an in- 
stitution as might be. Recently my own 
name has been added to the illustrious list 
of the Censorship’s victims over the matter 
of a harmless play entitled Red Sunday, 
and though my quarrel with the Censor- 
ship as an institution dates from my appren- 
ticeship to the trade of dramatic critic, 


many years before Red Sunday was con- 
ceived or written, I would not be human 
if my feelings had not taken on a slightly 
more personal tinge. 

What may have been done by the 
Censor in the way of suppressing works of 
deliberate grossness and anarchy, only the 
Lord Chamberlain himself and his officials 
can tell. Personally, I do not believe that 
his work in this department has been par- 
ticularly arduous. I know the London pub- 
lic, and I know the London managers. 
And managers willing to take risks on plays 
likely to be so disastrous both to their repu- 
tations and to their box-office returns are 
few and far between. As defender of the 
populace against the more violent forms of 
public outrage, the Lord Chamberlain earns 
his laurels all too easily. 

What has been done in other depart- 
ments has been unfortunate. Owing to a 
certain childishness of achievement (if not 
of intention) in the Censor’s decisions, the 
result has been to give your New York 
stage a definite advantage in freedom and 
maturity over our contemporary English 
one. 

I may be forgiven for quoting classic 
instances, known already to most students 
of the matter, because they give the meas- 
ure of the mentality in which decisions are 
still undertaken. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author 
may or may not be a great play. At 
least it is the work of a renowned Euro- 
pean dramatist. New York has been 
familiar with it for years past; but the 
English Censorship keeps London waiting 
for six years—presumably a year for each 
character—for its first public performance. 

Young Woodley is the work of an un- 
known young dramatist. Presumably be- 
cause it “attacks the English public school 
system” (its morality in other ways is 
impeccable) it is unconditionally banned by 
the English Censorship. Meanwhile, it is 
produced with immense success in New 
York. A year later, it is produced for six 
private performances in London. The 
London critics declare with extraordinary 
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unanimity that if the Censorship still finds 
cause for suppressing a play of the beauty 
and delicacy of Young Woodley, it is time 
that the Censor’s office itself were sup- 
pressed. The ban is therefore lifted. The 
play runs in London and the provinces un- 
interruptedly ever since. Two people make 
their reputations out of it—the young 
actress, Miss Kathleen O’Regan, and the 
young actor, Mr. Frank Lawton: and the 
author, Mr. John Van Druten, both his 
reputation and a fortune. But it is still 
difficult to see why, owing to our own 
Censor’s action, New York audiences 
should have had the laugh over London 
audiences for a whole year in the matter 
of Young Woodley. 

Blanco Posnet may or may not be a 
great religious play. It is at least the 
work of the world’s most famous living 
playwright, and of a man who has always 
been passionately interested in religion. Its 
central theme is the power of Godhead to 
manifest itself even in the doings of Blanco 
Posnet, a scoffer and a debaucher. The 
play was suppressed by the English Cen- 
sorship for fifteen years—or rather, as Mr. 
Shaw explains in his preface, was offered 
permission to be performed only on condi- 
tion that all passages implicating GOD in 
the history of Blanco Posnet were omitted. 
All the drunkenness, the profligacy, the 
prostitution, the drinking-bar humour 
into which the light shines in the play were 
to be permitted. The light itself was to 
be extinguished. It is needless to add that 
Mr. Shaw did not avail himself of the per- 
mission, until, fifteen years later, the per- 
mission included the right to perform the 
play in full. 

My own sin, Red Sunday, was a play on 
the subject of the Russian Revolution of 
1917. It was produced for four evenings 
at a private theatre during the June heat 
wave, and unexpectedly played to crowded 
houses. A London manager, fancying its 
chances, offered immediately to transfer it 
to his public theatre. But the Lord 
Chamberlain stepped in with the assurance 
that on no account whatever would he con- 
sider sanctioning it. 

His reasons for refusal (given to me on 
his own admission before he had either read 
or seen the play and knew it only from 
hearsay), were that the events treated were 
in any case “too recent,” and that the play 


contained, among many figures, the figure 
of the Czar, a late relative of our ruling 
house. 

Since that time, while preparing the play 
for publication in book form, I have had 
leisure to try to analyse these grounds for 
refusal down to some logical basis—with 
very indifferent success. 

“Too recent,” meaningless in itself, 
might possibly be interpreted as “too Bol- 
shevist in sympathy” for the susceptibili- 
ties of a Lord Chamberlain. But could it? 
Such pro-Bolshevist facts as were intro- 
duced—the brutality of the Red Sunday 
massacre of 1905, the fact that Lenin 
(whether misguided or not) was a man of 
extreme genius, and that he spent a life- 
time working for a cause that he believed 
in—are facts that one may get from any 
official or even anti-Bolshevist history. The 
“too recent” qualification therefore remains 
entirely meaningless. 

The question of the introduction of the 
Czar was slightly different. Here at least, 
remembering the Czar’s kinship with Eng- 
lish Royalty, a Censor might have insisted 
not only on strict truth to fact in the pres- 
entation, but even on a measure of sym- 
pathy. But the Czar’s portrait was al- 
ready drawn in the play with a sympathy 
that went beyond justice. His personal 
suffering, ideals and good intentions were 
insisted on, the difficulties of his office, his 
love for his wife, his not ignoble submis- 
sion to his destiny. These made up one 
side of a character—the best side—and the 
other side, where it was possible to do so, 
had been left in obscurity. 

But even before the writing and produc- 
tion of the play, informed public opinion 
in England was turning more and more 
desperately in the disfavour of the Czar, 
both as a man and a ruler. The reading 
of the published Letters of the Czar to the 
Czarina is completed proof of the fickle- 
ness, feebleness and general childishness 
of his mind. Princess Radziwill’s still 
more recently-published Memoirs of the 
Last Czarina leaves both him and his con- 
sort to history as gloomy, cruel and super- 
stitious, disastrous in every action of their 
lives to themselves and to the whole com- 
munity. The Russian royal family, in 
short, has long ago enjoyed the last “good 
Press” it will ever enjoy in England. Red 
Sunday, which was written with no inten- 
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tion whatever of showing the Czar as a 
villain, shows him, in practice, far more 
favourably than he deserved. But Red 
Sunday is suppressed by the Censorship be- 
cause it dares to contain the figure of 


Nicholas II at all... . 


As a defense against flagrant anarchy or 
indecency the Censor’s office has its uses, 
though I cannot believe that in this capacity 
he is severely overworked. In his more 
ordinary function—as a check and obstruc- 
tion on all philosophical, critical or con- 
structive ideas that may be brought into 
the theatre—and that may not appeal 
wholeheartedly to a champion of things-as- 
they-are—it seems to me that his influence 
is definitely damaging to the existence of 
an intelligent drama. He is the only critic 
in the whole range of criticism whose ver- 
dict is lethal: it kills—and kills unheard. 
We of the critical profession never claim 
for our judgments such efficacy as that. 


Husert GriFFITH. 


What's It All About? 
Dear Editor, 


Robert Littell, dramatic critic of the 
morning New York World, seems to feel 
that a hot debate among the critics now 
and then over the aesthetic merits of the 
plays they review would benefit both play- 
writing and dramatic criticism. Writing in 
a recent column, he took himself and his 
fellow critics to task because they did so 
little wrangling among themselves. Where- 
upon, a World editorial writer the next 
day took exception, saying that the play- 
wrights, not the critics were at fault. 

“The trouble with American drama (he 
said) is that it isnot about anything. Where 
drama in other countries reflects the current 
thought in many fields, our drama reflects 
no thought whatever; it is celebrated for 
its lack of ideas, even boastful of it, and 
goes its undeniably charming way dedicated 
to the theory that its main business is en- 
tertainment. And it is quite easy to see 
how it got this idea into its head. Here, 
the dramatic capital of the country, and 
the intellectual capital, and the industrial 
capital, and the commercial capital, which 
is to say New York, are remote from the 
political capital, which is to say Washing- 
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ton. And it is the political capital, for 
some reason, which gives life to the move- 
ments started in the other capitals; which 
causes them to seem important, and per- 
haps ominous, and hence endows them with 
some vitality when they reach the stage. 

In Berlin, where the radicals are likely 
to tweak von Hindenburg’s mustache any 
day, radicalism is something to think about, 
and plays about it are not to be dismissed 
lightly. But in America, where the radicals 
are all safely isolated on Union Square, and 
Mr. Hoover is far, far away on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, plays about radicalism and 
any of its intellectual derivatives are one 
big yawn; they make you wonder when 
the boys that write them are going to come 
down to earth and realize that to-day is 
Tuesday. Thus in Berlin, no matter how 
silly and queer the plays may now and 
then become, they are usually about some- 
thing, and there is plenty of material for 
furious wrangling. But here, no matter 
how sound the plays are, their chief aim 
is merely diversion, so what is there to say? 
The people liked it or they didn’t like it, 
and Abie’s Irish Rose may hold up its 
head with the best.” 

To this I should like to take equally 
strong exception. ‘There will continue to 
be “trouble with the American drama,” it 
seems to me, as long as editors think of the 
theatre as a forum for political discussion 
and not only as long as producers think 
of it solely as a medium of entertainment. 
The theatre is an art, as music, painting, 
sculpture, writing are arts. And until it 
is recognized as such, equally by the 
producer and the press, it can make no 
progress. 

FINDLAY CAMERON 
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Tue AMERICAN SPARTACUS 


The Fabulous Forrest, The Record 
of an American Actor, by Montrose 
J. Moses. Little, Brown: Boston. 


HEN Edwin Forrest appeared in 

London as Spartacus in October, 
1836, he was the first American tragedian 
to carry off a triumph on the English stage. 
Splendid barbarian that he was, he suc- 
ceeded in winning his London audiences by 
the vigor of his performance and the organ- 
like beauty of his tones. He was compared 
not unfavorably with Kean and Kemble and 
rivalled the all powerful Macready on his 
own ground. Had fate allowed him to 
come and go on that one occasion only, all 
might have been well for the Anglo- 
American theatrical entente of the day— 
but such was not the case. Trouble was in 
the air, and the Fabulous Forrest of Mon- 
trose J. Moses’ vivid biography was not 
the kind of person to avoid it. How the 
amiable exchanges between British and 
American theatrical worlds ended in a 
volley of rifle shot on Astor Place and the 
sudden death of some two score innocent 
bystanders is one of the most astonishing 
and distressful of theatrical episodes. 

But Mr. Moses’ book is interesting today 
not merely because of its retelling of this 
twice-told tale. Its value lies in the living 
impression he gives of Edwin Forrest as a 
type and product of his time. Forrest, 
whose “full blooded Americanism was al- 
ways blatant and often in bad taste,” is 
here for the first time set against his own 
period and made comprehensible in the 
light of his own turbulent epoch. For all 
his ruthless exposure of Forrest’s weaknesses 
and shortcomings both personal and pro- 
fessional, Mr. Moses has done better than 
merely to whitewash his hero He has ex- 
plained him in terms of adolescent America, 


and by making us see his surroundings he 
has illuminated, if not justified, the man 
himself. The result is an unusual theat- 
rical biography which is also excellent 
Americana—a study of the stage which 
gives us a glimpse of pioneer days on the 
Mississippi, of New York in the Awkward 
Age of self consciousness, of America in 
its youthful sensitiveness and pride, while 
at the same time it paints a full length por- 
trait of the actor on his own particular 
stage. 


This treatment, though always interest- 
ing, is particularly important in the case 
of Edwin Forrest. He was acutely a man 
of his day, exhibiting many of its virtues 
and an equal number of its defects. He 
was also a man with a cause, and though 
that cause may, at bottom, have been noth- 
ing but a consuming personal ambition, as 
Mr. Moses indicates, yet it was so wrapped 
about with the American flag, so swaddled 
in noble concepts of democracy and patri- 
otism, that Forrest himself was completely 
convinced of his own dedication. He saw 
himself as the champion of American ideals, 
expressing its noblest sentiments of liberty 
and equality by the choice of his plays, 
Virginius, Damon, William Tell; foster- 
ing its literature by his encouragement of 
American playwriting (through contests 
he secured nine prize plays by American 
writers, such as Metamora, by John 
Augustus Stone, Oralloossa, Son of the 
Incas, by Robert Montgomery Bird, Jack 
Cade, by Robert T. Conrad, all of roman- 
tic magnitude, stressing patriotic love of 
country and sympathy for the nobility of 
the oppressed ) ; and vindicating its theatre 
through his own stirring success both in 
England and America. Mr. Moses takes 
pleasure in pricking the bubble of Forrest’s 
pretenses as a patron of the arts and cham- 
pion of democracy, but in the end he ad- 
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From The Frescoes of Diego Rivera, re- 
cently published by Harcourt, Brace. 














DANCE OF THE DEER 


From The Frescoes of Diego Rivera, re- 
cently published by Harcourt, Brace. 
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mits that “to take away the gesture and 
pose from Edwin Forrest was to rob him 
of his sincerity.” For Forrest was at the 
same time an “oratorical bulk of passion 
and prejudice” and a fundamentally sin- 
cere and upright man. The intensity of 
his feelings both on and off the stage can- 
not be questioned. Endowed with a mag- 
nificent appearance, a noble voice and pres- 
ence and an abounding energy, he was also 
a man of intelligence and power, if not 
of sensitive imagination. We may laugh 
at his “neurological and muscular acting,” 
at his bombast and fustian, but our anaemic 
theatre of today is the poorer for its com- 
plete lack of his vibrant theatric qualities. 
Our tidy stage could not contain a 
Spartacus with his rolling eye, his flexed 
muscles, his more than realistic death 
agonies—‘“‘a bloody business altogether,” 
Joseph Jefferson called it—but we would 
do well if we could recapture something 
of his gusto and vigor, his torrential force 
and abandon, his histrionic generosity which 
is the very kernel of a living theatre. He 
was willing to spend himself unsparingly. 
He gave his audiences, from Bowery b’hoys 
to kid-glove snobs, the best that was in 
him; he was eloquent and imperious, and 
it was not without reason that he was 
for years king of the American stage. The 
theatre grew away from him even in his 
own lifetime. Younger, subtler, more ac- 
complished actors thrust him aside before 
he was ready to go, but in his great days 
he represented magnificently the heroic and 
tragic ideal of the day. “His biography,” 
a contemporary remarked, “is a chapter in 
the life of the country”, and his latest biog- 
rapher has succeeded in tracing that chap- 
ter in a book which is at once diverting and 
informative. 





ROSAMOND GILDER 


AN ARTIST-DRAMATIST 


The Frescoes of Diego Rivera, with 
an Introduction by Ernestine Evans. 
Harcourt, Brace: N. Y. 


[EGO RIVERA, the eye of the spirit 

of new Mexico, is often spoken of 

as a dramatist who works in frescoes. His 
paintings on the walls of the Ministry of 
Education in Mexico City and the National 
Agricultural Academy at Chapingo are al- 


ready a part of the history of Mexican life 
as they are a foreword to Mexican art. 
“Whatever the immediate political future 
of his country, the frescoes stand as revela- 
tion and knowledge of the forces that made 
the Mexican revolution, and the vision that 
was theirs at the moment of triumph. 
‘Erase the walls’ was rightly one of the 
slogans of the de la Huerta counter-revolu- 
tion, but there can be no erasure from the 
minds and hearts that have once beheld 
them,” Ernestine Evans writes in the Intro- 
duction to The Frescoes of Diego Rivera, 
just published. 

But however well those who have seen 
the frescoes may remember them, it is good 
for those who have not seen them to have 
a record, especially one as beautifully made 
as this volume. It includes fifty-eight of 
the entire paintings and the details of all 
of Rivera’s best known works, with an In- 
troduction by Ernestine Evans which adds 
to its enthusiasm and appreciation an un- 
derstanding of the life and the impulses 
which have made Rivera what he is both as 
man and as painter. ‘There are no scenes 
from history,” she says. “There is no rep- 
resentation of the future unless the panel 
of the garlanded tractor be taken so. But 
Rivera has so chosen his subjects from the 
present, so looked upon the visible work 
about him, and in a time of social revolu- 
tion, so profoundly felt what he has seen, 
that the future seems to be revealed.”” And 
so indeed it does, in these sketches of the 
peons at work, at play, at prayer, singing 
the songs of the Revolution, enjoying the 
festivals of the flowers, and of the dead, 
these paintings of workers, artisans, artists, 
each on his way from the old Mexico to the 
new. 

FREDERICK Morton. 


1929 APPRAISES— 


The Eighteen-Seventies, edited by 
Harley Granville-Barker. Macmillan: 
N. Y. 


A SUCTION of Essays written 
for the Royal Society of Literature 
in England, The Eighteen-Seventies pre- 
sents a cross section of the literary achieve- 
ments of the decade which Mr. Granville- 
Barker describes in his introduction as “just 
about to become historical . . . indeed en- 
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tering the orbit of the romantic.” As these 
years, moreover, were “in literary reputa- 
tion decidedly down on their luck,” he 
adds, “it seemed worth while before they 
became subject to the more absolute in- 
quisition of history to take a casual, friendly 
glance at them.” 

Hugh Walpole, accordingly, casts a 
friendly glance at the men novelists of the 
70’s, while Walter de la Mare scans the 
fiction of the women writers; George 
Saintsbury looks at Andrew Lang; John 
Drinkwater at the poets and V. Sackville 
West at the poetesses; Sir Arthur Pinero 
discusses the theatre and Mr. Granville- 
Barker, the poets and their closet dramas; 
Frederick $. Boas examines the critics, and 
R. W. Macan and W. H. Heitland recall 
the cultural progress of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge respectively. To set the tone for the 
series, the Marquess of Crewe pictures the 
life of her father, Lord Houghton, and his 
circle as representative of the cultural and 
political life of the period. 

Although as a cross section of the litera- 
ture of the 70’s, the volume is of general in- 
terest, to those who turn first to things 
theatrical, it takes on heightened signifi- 
cance as a comparative study of the mid- 
Victorian drama against the background of 
contemporary letters. It was not a period 
to which any of the literary arts can point 
with pride. If any single art must be 
named as star, that star was criticism. As 
Mr. Boas concludes in his paper, ‘‘a dec- 
ade that has to its credit Pater’s Renais- 
sance; the best critical work of R. H. 
Hutton, Stopford Brooke, Leslie Stephen 
and Edward Dowden, and Mathew 
Arnold’s Wordsworth . .. will be able 
to hold up its head and look any future in 
the face.” Nothing like this can be said 
for the novelists or poets or educational 
centres of the 70’s. What character and 
drama the novel had grew out of the open- 
ing charges of the poetry, realism and in- 
tellectuality of modern fiction against the 
melodrama, naturalism, pathos and humor 
of the old order. Wilkie Collins was in 
his literary decline; Whyte Melville and 
James Payn were negligible. Only Charles 
Reade and Henry Kingsley stand out, to 
Mr. Walpole, as craftsmen and they were 
ignored in their own day and are for- 
gotten in ours. In general the novel was 
characterized by Englishness, melodrama, 


milk and water domesticity and insular 
morality. The great Victorian poets had 
reached the height of their powers before 
the 70’s opened; the new poets were desti- 
tute of originality. The good things that 
did come out of the period, such as Wat- 
son Dixon’s exquisite Song, Mr. Drink- 
water describes as “accidents.” Strangely 
too, although this was a time when women 
were emerging from domestic submersion 
and had every opportunity to write, both 
as poets and novelists they were dull 
through nothing else than lack of talent. 
Oxford was in a purely transitional period, 
a period of disappointment, unsatisfied de- 
mands, apparent reaction, though as Mr. 
Macan admits, there was “‘a touch of spring 
in the air.” Cambridge, more happily, 
was experiencing a time of fermentation in 
which the aspirations of the reformers were 
beginning to take clear and practical form. 

If the theatre of the decade has nothing 
to boast of, neither can it be condemned. 
As Pinero says, “By the 70’s the play of 
artifice had had its day; the ground was 
fallow and ready for Ibsen and the nat- 
uralists.”” His discussion is largely devoted 
to the plays and productions of T. W. 
Robertson in the 60’s, who sowed the seeds 
in this fallow field which the realists har- 
vested later. It was Robertson who in- 
fluenced if he did not dominate the drama- 
tists of the decade—W. S. Gilbert and his 
comedies and fantasies; James Albery, who 
showed sparkling promise in Two Roses 
and Appleblossoms, but whose self indul- 
gence so undermined his dramatic ability 
that he seldom finished a play; William 
Gorman Wills, author of The Bells and 
Charles I, who reversed the process, writ- 
ing with ease but finding dramatic inven- 
tion difficult; and H. J. Byron, Pinero’s 
favorite, whose Our Boys ran astonishingly 
for four years and three months but who 
died shortly after his second play, The 
Girls, had proved “a damp squib.” The 
best Pinero can say in summary is that 
though the drama of the 70’s “had a 
smaller relation to facts than our drama 
now has, it was less pretentious; and as it 
had less freedom, its practitioners made less 
clamor. It was as healthy and clean as 
the veriest fairy-tale.” Tennyson, Swin- 
burne and Meredith as “would be drama- 
tists,” Granville-Barker finds self-conscious, 
pretentious and undramatic. His paper, 
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which appeared serially in THEATRE ARTS 
for April and May, readers will recall as 
a careful study of their closet dramas, 
Bothwell, Queen Mary and The Senti- 
mentalists. He speaks more in sorrow than 
in anger that these three poets, all poten- 
tial dramatists, especially Meredith, should 
have ignored or scorned to equip themselves 
with the technique of the theatre, and by 
so doing, should neither have profited the 
theatre nor been profited by it. 

If these friendly researches into a van- 
ishing decade fail to uncover any rich ore, 
they nevertheless result in a book that is 
rich in observation, analysis and, at times, 
humor. Walter de la Mare’s paper, in 
particular, is brilliantly written. And 
Granville-Barker’s graceful introduction 
concludes with the pertinent suggestion that 
“by a wider view than we can take from 
the top of the pile . . . of imaginative and 
unimaginative literature, the Englands of 
the 1870’s and 1920’s may have more in 
common than the change in the noise of 
their life lets us suppose” and that our 
own, to us active, decade scanned at some 
future date may, as Mr. de la Mare puts 
it, “be packed up in an old satchel.” 

Vera KELSEY 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Cyrano, by Cameron Rogers. Double- 
day, Doran: N. Y. Isadora Duncan’s 
Russian Days, by Irma Duncan and 
Allan Ross Macdougall. Born to Be, 
by Taylor Gordon. Covici-Friede: 
N. Y. The Tragic Era, by Claude 
Bowers. Houghton Mifflin: Boston. 


by around the corner from the shelves 
of books on the theatre are lengthening 
rows of volumes which, if not definitely 
related to the stage, have every right to 
be recognized as in-laws Of these, Cyrano, 
a lusty tale of a lusty 17th century swords- 
man, Libertin, and man of letters is wel- 
come both for itself and because it tells the 
tale of that great romantic whom Rostand 
has perpetuated in Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Although strangely enough, the real Cyrano 
was cold to love, it was the sensitiveness 
engendered by his prominent nose that held 
him back from success in his three chosen 
fields even as it barred him from the lady 
of his heart in the play. And by virtue 


of Mr. Rogers’ skill in the telling, the flesh 
and blood Cyrano is almost as moving a 
tragi-comic figure as Rostand presented him 
on the stage. 

Irma Duncan and Allan Macdougall 
have been less successful in portraying 
Isadora Duncan during her last shadowed 
years in Russia, America, and France. For 
those who are not satisfied to know Isa- 
dora, the artist, through her own words in 
The Art of the Dance, and who wish to 
penetrate beyond the final pages of the 
dancer’s turbulent, stirring My Life to the 
experiences she herself had planned to tell 
of her Russian experiment, Isadora Dun- 
can’s Russian Days will, of course, furnish 
a record of dates and places and events. 
But it reveals nothing further of the person- 
ality that was Isadora, nor, fortunately, can 
it take anything away. 

Anticipating any attempt at biography, 
Taylor Gordon autobiographs himself in 
Born to Be. The book is a frank, straight- 
forward account of his life from his urchin 
days in Montana when as a boy among 
boys he never realized his skin was brown 
to his present position as one of America’s 
foremost Negro spiritual singers. As he 
tell almost nothing of his musical experi- 
ence, the book is of interest chiefly as a rev- 
elation of his reactions and attitude on dis- 
covering himself a Negro in a white man’s 
world. 

Except for a few descriptive paragraphs 
of plays and players in Washington during 
post-Civil War days, The Tragic Era has 
little legitimate claim to a place on or near 
a theatre book shelf. Yet as a recreation 
of the twelve tragic years following the 
assassination of Lincoln, it is so vividly 
theatric both in theme and treatment that 
it may well be considered as it stands a 
great American drama or as the potential 
material from which the long expected 
“oreat American drama” may come. 


Up to Now, by Martin Shaw. Oxford 
University Press: London. 


HIS is an entertaining little autobiog- 

raphy, ambling and inconsequent, full 
of revealing anecdotes about other interest- 
ing people besides the author and his im- 
mediate associates. One of the most valu- 
able chapters tells of the early associa- 
tion of Martin Shaw and Gordon Craig, 
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of Craig’s early essay in production 
(Dido and Aeneas at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire), and the gallant adven- 
ture of the Coronet Theatre at Notting 
Hill Gate, which was run for a season by 
Shaw and Craig on literally no financial 
backing whatever. The chapters which deal 
with Isadora Duncan’s European tours, in 
which Martin Shaw took part as her con- 
ductor are also among the best in the book, 
and are full of amusing episodes, such as 
the ridiculous meeting with Strindberg in 
Stockholm. 

But it is irritating to have so many facts 
and so few dates. The book is perhaps too 
informal to be burdened with an index; 
but as what little method there is in its 
construction is only roughly chronological, 
the reader must often be baffled in trying 
to refer to a particular passage, there be- 
ing no special reason for its occurrence in 
any one chapter. The running headlines 
are certainly of some help. There are 
photographs of Martin and Geoffrey Shaw, 
and two of Gordon Craig. 


Houdini’s Paper Magic, by Houdini. 
Dutton: N. Y. 


HAT Houdini is still remembered 

as the master magician of the stage is 
evidenced by this reprinting of the volume 
that in 1922 ran through two editions. It 
includes as the subtitle explains, ‘The 
whole art of performing with paper, in- 
cluding paper tearing, paper folding and 
paper puzzles.” And it includes also re- 
minders of Houdini’s humor and generosity. 
Although each trick from the tearing of a 
five pointed star to the awesome Jacob’s 
Ladder is explained in the simplest manner 
and in addition characterized variously as 
“easy,” it is impossible for the layman not 
to suspect at times that the magician wrote 
with a twinkle in his eye. In each case, 
he gives credit to the predecessor or con- 
temporary from whom he acquired the 
trick. The pages, consequently, are starred 
with such magic names as Kellar, Guibal, 
Warner, Ching Ling Foo. To all young 
sleight of hand aspirants and those with 
ambitions as social entertainers, Houdini’s 
Paper Magic will furnish both amusement 
and not a little profit, and for those who 
crave always to know what makes the 
wheels go round, it will prove the answer. 


Nix - Nought - Nothing, by Naomi 
Mitchison. Harcourt, Brace: N. Y. 


OR ten years THEATRE Arts has said 
that the perfect children’s play was 
Alice C. D. Riley’s Ten Minutes By the 
Clock. Other people have tried to approach 
its grand gaiety and youth without success. 
Mrs. Riley herself has written volumes of 
other plays, but none that equal it. There 
is a magic in a good child’s play that neither 
skill nor talent can replace. Once again 
that magic comes in Nix-Nought-Nothing, 
one of four plays in a volume by Naomi 
Mitchison, a blending not only in its verse 
but in its prose of that slight silken poetry 
of song and story which nothing can define. 
When you remember that the name on the 
title page is that of the author of that splen- 
did novel of Athens in the days of its de- 
cline, Cloud-Cuckoo-Land, and of the 
bitter, strong stories in Black Sparta, you 
will know something of the talent that has 
gone into its making. That even Naomi 
Mitchison should fail three times out of 
four, hardly matters. One good children’s 
play in a book is a high average. 


A Bibliography of Dancing, compiled 
and annotated by Cyril W. Beau- 
mont. The Dancing Times Ltd.: 
London. 


QUITE excellent work, by a writer 

who knows all about dancing and is 
moreover a bibliographer. Mr. Beaumont 
states in his preface that his handy little 
book “does not pretend to be a complete 
catalogue of all books relating to dancing.” 
One may be thankful that it does not, for 
if it did, it would inevitably have become 
an impossibly unwieldy tome, and of far 
less use than it will now be. As it is, it 
is “not devoted to providing signposts to 
ancient dances alone, it includes technical 
books on almost every phase of dancing, 
past and present, scenarii and libretti for 
ballets, biographies and histories.” It is, 
indeed, designed to meet the rapidly grow- 
ing demand for specialised and out-of-the- 
way knowledge pertaining to the dance, 
and the compiler promises to supplement it 
“in the distant future” by a further authori- 
tative volume. There are valuable notes, 
a subject index and British Museum refer- 
ences to save the readers time and trouble. 
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Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
who, with Martha Graham and Tamiris, 
form the group of young American dancers 
who are inaugurating the Dance Repertory 
Theatre. (Photograph by Sunami) 
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TODAY’S STAGE SETS FORECAST 
TOMORROW’S HOME 
INTERIORS 


By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


HOUGH it is the main province of the stage designer to 

provide a setting which emphasizes the spirit of the play and 

at the same time does not so forcefully project itself upon the 
consciousness of the audience as to interfere with the attention given 
to the action, his real influence extends much further. For audiences 
have come to look upon him as an arbiter of taste .. . one who may 
be depended upon to present stage settings showing the most beautiful 
qualities of the past cr the loveliness of the modern arts. 

For example, the successful creation of the eighteenth century 
atmosphere into which “Berkeley Square” leads its audience is due in 
considerable measure to the beauty and authenticity of the living 
room in which the action of the play takes place. Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens, the very distinguished British architect whose designs for gov- 
ernment buildings and for many of England’s loveliest country homes 
are well known, not only designed this setting but chose each piece 
of original furniture, from foot-stool to cabinet, for its charm and 
pertinence in the design. The result is a perfect Queen Anne room. 
And the theatre-goer, possibly planning just such a room for his 


Setting for Candlelight 
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suburban house, may find in it the inspiration he has been seeking. 

In charming contrast with the twilight splendor of this antique 
picture is the setting provided for “Candlelight” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Miller. While they were recently in Europe they observed 
the handiwork of some of the world’s foremost designers and upon 
their return imported from France all the furniture and ceramics 
which they thought essential to the creation of a perfect modern 
living room. Now the setting of “Candlelight” provides one of the 
most delightful examples of contemporary interior decoration, keep- 
ing as it does the strong lines of modernism and at the same time 
giving evidences of dignity and comfort. 

The great stage and scenic designers with their fingers continually 
on the artistic pulse of the world, quick to incorporate into their 
work the important creative and commanding tendencies and spirit 
of the times, have had much to do with shaping the modern decora- 
tive movement. The artist, knowing this, follows the theatre because 
of its artistry. Others, the thousands of others who attend the best the 
theatre has to offer year after year, form their tastes upon it. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they build their knowledge and desires for 
line, color, texture, arrangement upon what the stage presents to 
them. They become, accordingly, the most intelligent purchasers of 
furniture, hangings, art, fabrics—all that goes to create beautiful and 
satisfying surroundings in a home. 


Vandamm Setting for Berkeley Square 
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A Byzantine Afternoon 
Beauty and the Beast 
The Slippers of Aphrodite 
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Order from your bookseller 
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Available 


SATURDAY’S 
CHILDREN 


It will be welcome news to little 
theatres that this extraordinary play 
by Maxwell Anderson is at last 
available to amateurs in non-stock 
towns. One of the great New York 
successes. Write for terms. Books, 
$2.00 each. 


Write for Play Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 














YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use 
of our scientifically designed and highly 
efficient stage lighting units. It has been 
demonstrated that our 9” Cube Box 
Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 


Our “Soft-Edge”’ group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 


Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 











AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


John Hutchens, who serves THEA- 
TRE Arts as New York dramatic 
critic, writing the monthly Broadway 
in Review, is assistant dramatic editor 
of the New York Times. 

Alfred Kreymborg, author of the 
recent study of American poetry, Our 
Singing Strength, has also written nu- 
merous volumes of poetry and plays, in- 
cluding Mushrooms, Blood of Things, 
Puppet Plays, Scarlet and Mellow, 
Edward Craig, of London, whose 
woodcuts accompany Mr. Kreymborg’s 
poem, is the son of Gordon Craig. 
Roy Mitchell, former director of the 
Hart House theatre in Toronto and 
for years an experimenter in all de- 
partments of the theatre, appears on the 
current book lists as the author of 
Creative Theatre. He has also written 
Shakespeare for Community Players 
and The School Theatre. 

Maurice Browne, founder of the 
Chicago Little Theatre, established his 
reputation as a director in America be- 
fore returning to his home in England 
a year ago. He is co-author with Rob- 
ert Nichols of Wings Over Europe and 
producer of Journey's End. 

Philip Carr writes from Paris where 
he is dramatic correspondent for the 
New York Times and the London 
Observer. 

Hubert Griffith is dramatic critic of 
the London Evening Standard. 
Aubrey Hammond’s settings for The 
Man With a Load of Mischief and 
Man and the Masses, and other notable 
English productions have been repro- 
duced in THEATRE ARTS. 

Joseph Urban, pioneer stage de- 
signer and theatre architect, has con- 
tributed stage decorations for many 
years for productions as diverse as the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the 
Ziegfeld Follies. A book of his designs 
and plans for theatres actually built or 
in prospect is just off the press under 
the title of Theatres. 

Yellenti is a scene designer whose col- 
orful work is familiar to Broadway. 
Aline Bernstein, for many years as- 
sociated with the Neighborhood Play- 
house as designer, where she did the sets 
for The Dybbuk, The Little Clay 
Cart, White Peacock, and many other 
productions, is now with the Civic 
Repertory Theatre. 

Robert Edmond Jones, one of the 
most distinguished of American design- 
ers, made a record of his leading works 
for the stage in Drawings for the 
Theatre. The volume includes the dis- 
tinguished series in which Mr. Jones 
was associated with Arthur Hopkins 
and John Barrymore in Hamlet and 
Richard III, The Jest, and also the ex- 
perimental Macbeth. 
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Directors: 
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COSTUME your show the same as Broaé- 
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THEATEES 


By 


JOSEPH URBAN 


Forty-eight plates from original drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion picture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. Facades, auditoriums, ground plans, 
etc. With an introduction by the artist on the changing 
form of the theatre and its place in the community. 


Edition limited to 1000 copies at $7.50 per copy 
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Modern Lighting fo, Little Theatres 


ITTLE Theatres today stress the importance of modern technical equipment in the 
theatre. And in this field, the light technician plays a leading role. This organiza- 
tion is alive to the lighting requirements of the Little Theatre and has available at 


all times full facilities for this particular branch. 


From gelatines, borderlights, foots, 


spots and floods to the flexible switch and dimmer board, infinite care is taken to meet 
the exact needs of the most highly skilled electrician. 


Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 W. 52nd Street - 


New York City 








Mariorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
| 29 West 47th Street 

New York City 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 


For the New Year 


Repertory of Marionette Plays 


ed. Paul McPharlin....... 6.00 
Modern Continental Plays 
ss &) 2 5.00 


The Theatre Guild—The First 
Ten Years 
ed. Walter Pritchard Eaton 4.00 


The Fabulous Forrest 


Montrose J. Moses....... 4.00 
Footlights Across America 

Kenneth Macgowan....... 3.75 
Best of Plays of 1928-1929 

ed. Burns Mantle......... 3.00 
Box Office 

John Anderson........... 2.50 
Berkeley Square 

John L. Balderston....... 2.00 
The Modern Theatre in Revolt 

John Mason Brown....... 1.25 
After All 

John van Druten......... 2.00 




















SAMUEL FRENCH 
New Plays 


For Little Theatres 
Schools and Colleges 





STREET SCENE 
By Elmer Rice 


1929 Pulitzer Prize Winner 
HOLIDAY 
By Philip Barry 
A Brilliant and Popular Play 


Other plays by Elmer Rice 
and Philip Barry 


Price $2.00 each 











Send for our 1930 Catalogue 
Just out. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Founded 1845—Incorporated 1898 


THOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. 
New York City Los Angeles 


ANNOUNCING 


a new series of plays 
under the Editorship of 


ALICE GERSTENBERG 

















SERGEL’S PLAYWRIGHT SERIES | 























We have arranged with this distinguished | 
dramatist and director of The Playwrights’ 
Theatre to edit a series of new plays for 
us. The first four are now ready, and 
we recommend them as gay, witty, and} 
adventurous dramas, written by skilled 
playwrights who know how to bring out] 
those imaginative overtones found in the 
best dramatic art. 


NOW READY 
TWO PLUS TWO. By Mary Aldis 
YOU CAN’T JOKE WITH A WOMAN 
By Helen H. Torrence 
THE LOVES OF LIONEL 
By Ruth Welty 
MAKING ROSIE A COOK 
By Francesca Falk Miller 





The plays in this series (1) have all 
been tested in actual production; (2) con- 
tain full directions for production, tested 
by Miss Gerstenberg for accuracy, full- 
ness, and effectiveness; (3) do not re 
quire elaborate settings; and (4) may be 
peewee on a very moderate royalty 
yasis. 
They are attractively printed, and bound 
in stunning paper covers, especially de- 
signed for this series. 
Send for Descriptive Catalog of this series 
and of our other plays 
Have you read Ashley Dukes’ The fy 
Younger Drama?’ It is the most stimulat 
ing book on modern drama published in 
recent years. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. T, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


The Channel Road 


Top Speed 


Painter of 


Fifty Million Frenchmen 
Heads Up 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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priceless library of 150 
prints and poe 
of stage settngs and cos- 
tumes for less than 2¢a piece 


COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 
theatre—the stages, productions, costumes, 
designs, settings, etc.—as developed during every 
period of theatrical history from the days of the 


Greeks to our own. For the use of. theatre- 
lovers, students and teachers, to illustrate courses 
in the history of the drama; to supplement stu- 
dents’ or teachers’ notebooks on the development 
of the theatre, stage design, costume; to serve as 
models for classes in stage design; to extra- 
illuminate general books; to use in conjunction 
with current books and magazines on the arts 
of the theatre 


THEATRE AR@a 
P R I N T S Edith JR. » aoe 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, 386 4th Ave. 
$2.50 New York 




















SOMETIMES THE BRAIN FEELS FAGGED.. 
SOMETIMES THE BODY'S WEARY... 
SOMETIMES LEGS FEEL TIRED.... 


... Here at Briarcliff folks worn and wan find rapid renewal of over- 
worked and careworn facilities. 


= HERES REJOVENDII GV/ 


..-A new HEALTH ANNEX with complete equipment for physiotherapeutic treat- 
ment. The baths of Neuheim, Charcot and Vichy duplicated. A gymnasium, an 
indoor pool. AND EXERCISE TOO; 27 holes of golf, 15 tennis courts, saddle horses 
... Food fresh from our own farm. 


. i Telephone — Briarcliff 1640 
UL 


LOWERED FALL ==" ~ {Bj  CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE 
RATES ee —) PROPRIETOR 


Sh 


F LODGE 


ANOR, N.Y. 
































OWNS & WRAP 


of Darin Ss [nelividluality 
HALF=DPRICED 519 ro 5398 


.. . because They Are Original Moclels, and Only One of a Kind | 
| 
MAXON 'S. 11 FE. 36° ST./ 
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It's Smarter to Shop at 


SAKS 
FIFTH AVENUE 





FASHIONS 





SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 























Richard Averill Smith A young lady’s dressing room in the modern 
style, designed in blues, pinks and black by 
de Voo. 


ctdeline de Dac! Ine. 


Maden fo 
Neur York 


120 fact 57% Plaza 8413 

















